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PREFACE 


The name Israel stands for that unique group of the 
Semitic race which settled in Palestine about 1150 
B. C., attained political prominence under the kings 
David, Solomon, Omri, and Judas Maccabeus, and lost 
all political significance when Jerusalem fell in 70 A. D. 
During those one thousand two hundred and twenty 
years this little Hebrew nation lived to such good pur- 
pose that they produced Isaiah, the prophet, and Jesus, 
the Savior, and the outcome of their history was 
humanity’s greatest boon, Christianity. To Israel also 
humanity is indebted for some of its greatest master- 
pieces of literature, such as the Psalms and the Book of 
Job. 

How did Israel do it? By what process did an ap- 
parently insignificant people, in a remote corner of the 
Roman Empire, create such lofty ideas, build such 
characters and institutions, which in the religious realm 
have not yet been surpassed ? 

It is important for builders of society to know the se- 
cret of Israel, for she had the ideals of the inner life 
which the world needs. If this book can claim any 
distinction, it is to be found in what it omits, as well as 
_ in what it contains. It leaves out long descriptions of 


ancient wars and the pageantry of royal courts, and 
Vv 
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exalts those factors in Israel’s history which made for 
progress in all the higher realms of human life. 
The author is greatly indebted to Doctor Carl Ever- 
ett Purinton for assistance in completing and revising 
the manuscript of this book. 
HERBERT R. PuRINTON. 


Lewiston, Marne, 
August 1, 1927. 
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Part 1 
FROM SHEPHERDS TO TRADERS 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


“There was an inscription over him in Greek and Latin and 
Hebrew characters.” 


1. The “ Unique Splendor” of Israel. 

In the barren hills of Palestine there developed long 
ago a religion which has profoundly influenced human 
life and thought. It produced an Isaiah, a Twenty- 
third Psalm, and the drama of Job; and it furnished the 
environment for the Christ. From it have sprung those 
great religious ideas which have been the chief inspira- 
tion for the progress of humanity. Three of the great 
world religions owe their origin to that faith which has 
always been associated with the name of Moses. 

The inscription on the cross of Jesus was in three 
languages—in Hebrew, in Greek, and in Latin. This 
suggests that two other nations besides Israel helped 
to prepare the way for Christianity. In popular lan- 
guage we may say that Israel developed religion, the 
Greeks prepared the vehicle of speech, and the Romans 
built the roads over which the vehicle could travel. But 
it was Israel that made Christianity possible. Her be- 
lief in one righteous God who controls all mankind was 
the greatest idea that ever appeared in human history. 
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From dim and distorted visions that idea grew through 
the centuries until announced in clear and unmistak- 
able form by Amos, about 750 B.C. Jesus, when he 
came, perfected that great thought, and all the most 
searching thinkers of mankind have agreed with him. It 
is this great discovery that constitutes the “unique 
splendor” of Israel. 

We owe many other great teachings of religion to 
her, some of them original and some which she shares 
with other nations. To her, for example, we owe the be- 
lief in a Messiah and a happy future for all mankind. 
Israel’s idea of sin and righteousness was unique, and 
the prophets made man’s responsibility so clear that 
men have never been able to forget it. So we find that 
this unnoticed little group of shepherds gave to the 
world three most important ideas: God, Morality, and 
Law, which have crystallized moral ideals in the great 
quest of human society for a better life. 


The gates are open on the road 
That leads to beauty and to God. 


Perhaps the gates are not so fair, 
Nor quite so bright as once they were, 
When God himself on earth did stand 
And gave to Abraham his hand 
And led him to a better land. 
(From Sorley’s The Seekers.) 


2. The Culture of Greece. 


The inscription on the cross was also in the Greek 
language. This raises the question why a group of Jew- 
ish writers such as we find in the New Testament should 
write in Greek. The answer is that, from the time of 
Alexander the Great, Greek became the language of the 
oriental world. Without that wonderful instrument of 
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expression the concepts of the Christian religion could 
not have been conveyed accurately to the minds of 
men. 

To Greece also we are indebted for help in the formu- 
lation of Christian belief. The greatest writers in the 
early Christian church had been trained in Greek phi- 
losophy. The first great creed of the Christian church, 
the Nicene Creed, was a Greek production and would 
not have been possible had not Greek philosophy pre- 
pared the way. From that day to this Christian litera- 
ture and Christian art and Christian love of beauty 
have been indebted to the Greeks more than to any 
other people. 

Among all the writers of the New Testament, one 
only was a Greek—Luke, the author of the Gospel of 
Luke and the Book of Acts. It has long been noticed 
that this Greek writer has had more influence on re- 
ligious poetry and art than all the other writers of the 
New Testament. Our hymns celebrating the birth of 
Jesus, which are the most beautiful things in Christian 
music, are clearly to be traced back to Luke. Holy Night 
is a good example of these hymns. Likewise our most 
beautiful paintings, such as Raphael’s Szstene Madonna, 
owe their inspiration to this same Greek writer. It was 
the Greeks who made possible such characters as Luke 
and who gave to us that wonderful element of our life 
which we call beauty. 

Many years ago the late Charles Foster Kent, of Yale, 
wrote the following summary of the comparative influ- 
ence of the Greeks and the Hebrews: 

Two great currents of thought and influence flow out of the 
past. United, they determine to a great extent the character of 
that which is to-day called “‘ civilization.” Hellenism contributed 


the elements of philosophy, art, and political organization, and 
the canons of scientific thought; but this fair stream, abounding 
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in so much that stimulated human progress, was pitiably destitute 
in that which is the basis of higher good. This was religion. The 
Hebrews first taught man that the supreme goal of life is right- 
eousness. Consequently, they are the great ethical teachers of 
humanity. . . . In grappling with the social problems of their 
age, the enlightened Hebrew prophets, priests, and wise men de- 
duced social laws which are as applicable in the present as they 
were twenty-five hundred years ago. Therefore, for the student of 
religion, law, and social science Hebrew history possesses a pre- 
eminence shared with no other. It also furnishes the historical 
background without which the literature and thought of the Old 
Testament is only half intelligible. To one who recognizes in that 
unique history the unique revelation of God to man, it is the his- 
tory of all histories. 


3. Rome Made the World a Great Unity. 


The Roman emperor Augustus, who is mentioned in 
the Gospel of Luke, did something for the world which 
no man had ever accomplished before, and in some 
ways his accomplishment stands before the modern 
world as an ideal unattained. We still seek the unity 
of the nations. We earnestly desire international co- 
operation and permanent peace. Without it mankind 
cannot reach its highest usefulness and happiness. 
Some one has called Augustus the greatest ruler the 
world has ever seen because of what he did toward 
making the world one. If it had not been for that unity 
of the nations in the first century A. D., Christianity 
would not have made such a wonderful beginning. 

One reason for the rapid spread of Jesus’ teachings 
was the ease of travel. Starting from Rome, one could 
go for thousands of miles without leaving well-paved 
roads which were guarded by Roman soldiers. Teach- 
ers, students, merchants, and tourists went safely from 
place to place, and in such great numbers that in pro- 
portion to the population travel was as common as in 
modern times. Paul, as a preacher of the gospel of 
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Christ, could easily reach all the great cities of the 
empire. 

Again, one system of law prevailed in the known 
world at that time. Roman courts and judges were to 
be found in every city. When Paul was arrested by 
the jealous Jews in Palestine, one sentence saved him: 
“T am a Roman citizen.”” No local group could harm 
him then. It was his right to be taken to Rome itself. 
There is no doubt that then, as now, bribery was prac- 
tised and sometimes injustice was done, but there was 
a serious attempt to have justice prevail throughout 
the empire. When we remember China and Turkey in 
our modern world, we must confess that we have not 
yet attained that condition of security for the individ- 
ual which prevailed in the Roman Empire in the time 
of Augustus. 

One of the greatest contributions that Rome made 
to the progress of Christianity was its influence in 
spreading education. The Romans adopted the policy 
of Alexander the Great. The extension of the Greek 
language throughout the orient made it the universal 
language of culture. This gave to the world not only a 
knowledge of the Greek writers, but also an opportu- 
nity and a distinct advantage to the Christian mission- 
aries in their work, which extended from the Goths on 
the north to the Egyptians on the south, and from 
Spain to India. A more wonderful preparation for 
Christianity could not be imagined. 

We shall understand better the genuine culture of 
many people in the early Christian centuries if we re- 
call that Latin was the language of all the Roman 
courts in every province of the empire. It was not 
unusual then for men in all the cities to use two lan- 
guages, Latin and Greek. This implies a rather good 
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education on the part of many people. It is evident to 
a student of the Bible who takes a broad view of the 
world in the time of Jesus that God had prepared the 
way for Christianity, not only among the Jews but also 
among the Greeks and Romans. Surely God has not 
left himself without witness in any nation. We shall be 
wiser Christians if we remember the contribution of the 
Greeks and Romans to the religion that won the world. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 


. What is the “unique splendor” of Israel? 

. What does the inscription on the cross of Jesus suggest? 

. What was the importance of Greek language and philosophy 
in the spread of Christianity ? 

. How has the Greek love of beauty influenced our New Testa- 
ment and our modern life? 

. What is the debt of our modern world to the Greeks and to 
the Hebrews respectively ? 

. Name three ways in which Rome prepared the way for Chris- 
tianity. 


a ana fF WNeE 


Oral Discussion 

1. Can you explain why little nations have done so much for the 
world? Examples. 

2. What modern inventions are helping to bring the world closer 
together, as the Roman roads did in the time of Cesar? 

3. ss bet Greeks or the Jews had more influence upon modern 

e 
Projects 

1. Draw a map showing the size of Palestine in comparison with 
the entire Roman world. 

2. Make a circle and divide it into three segments in proportion 
to the number of contributions to the progress of the world 
made by the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans. 


CHAPTER II 


ADVENTURES OF THE SHEPHERD TRIBES 
“So Abram went, as the Lord had spoken unto him.” 


1. God’s Cail to Abraham. 

In the Euphrates valley were many shepherd tribes 
seeking good pastures for their flocks. The family or 
tribe of Abraham was among them. His name in the 
Bible is connected with the great city of Ur near the 
Persian Gulf. One day Abraham started on a long 
journey toward the north, and after many wanderings 
reached the land of Canaan. Genesis 12 declares that 
God had called him to go to a new land. But who among 
the shepherd friends of Abraham believed that it was 
God who told him to leave his home in Babylonia and 
go to Palestine? They would have said, ‘Abraham 
wants to get rich,” or “He knows a place where his 
many flocks and herds can find pasturage and water.” 
So might the Pilgrim Fathers in New England have 
been charged with leaving England to better their con- 
dition. Yet is it not true that God does lead men, some- 
times without their perceiving it, to do greater things 
than they themselves have ever dreamed? Was not this 
search for better things, this love of adventure, the voice 
of God speaking to that Eastern shepherd? Many years 
later Paul said it was by faith that Abraham obeyed 
God’s call and made his great journey. It was a faith 
like that of Columbus, who braved the unknown seas: 

Columbus found a world and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 


Was all his science and his only art. 
(George Santayana.) 
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2. The Early Home of These Wandering Tribes. 


It has always been a mystery where these nomad 
tribes came from. The best answer is out of the heart 
of the vast desert of Arabia, a land as yet practically 
unknown to explorers, both because of the difficulties of 
travel itself and the fierceness of the tribes that inhabit 
it. Here in this mysterious land is the probable origin 
of the tribes that have overrun the neighboring coun- 
tries of western Asia, for while the desert is capable of 
breeding vast numbers, yet it is not able to feed them. 
So at regular intervals in history the Arabian tribes 
have burst from their bounds and migrated in great 
numbers to more fertile lands near by. Many readers 
have no doubt seen the recently filmed motion-picture 
entitled Grass, which is an authentic record of a mod- 
ern migration of a tribe numbering fifty thousand or 
more persons. The very title of the picture suggests 
the cause of this and many earlier migrations. 

One of the very early invasions of these Bedouin 
tribes swept some of them into the rich plains of Meso- 
potamia. It is this colonizing of the Euphrates valley 
by Semitic tribes which gives an historical basis to the 
stories of Abraham. The next great migration seems 
to have been westward toward Palestine, perhaps about 
2500-2000 B.C. Around 1200 B.C. came the migra- 
tion of which the Exedus formed a part. In the fourth 
and fifth centuries B. C. there was an uprising of Naba- 
tean tribes. The next great movement was the mili- 
tary and religious uprising under the leadership of Mo- 
hammed in the seventh century A. D. Only once since 
the time of Mohammed have the tribes of Arabia been 
united, and that time in our own day under the influ- 
ence of the intrepid young English archeologist, Law- 
rence of Arabia. So we see that approximately once in 
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a thousand years from the earliest of times “the great 
hunger” has stirred revolt in the desert with far-reach- 
ing consequences upon the history of mankind. 

From among those tribes moving into Palestine from 
Mesopotamia and the Arabian desert, Hebrew history 
has preserved for us the names of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Lot, Ishmael, and Joseph. Our reason for study- 
ing about these Hebrew tribes is that in some mysteri- 
ous way God used them to give us our religion. 


3. How Shall We Understand the Biblical Record of 
These Events ? 

Nearly all that we know about these wandering Arab 
tribes is found in Genesis, chapters 12 to 35. These 
chapters consist of a long series of stories which if re- 
duced to concise statements of the historical events 
would not occupy more than one chapter. How does it 
happen that the telling of it requires twenty-five chap- 
ters? The answer is very plain. 

In ancient times they did not write history as we do, 
but, rather, handed down from father to son stories 
about the chief characters in the tribes. For example, 
instead of describing exactly how Abraham travelled 
from Babylonia and settled in Palestine, the Biblical 
writers tell sixteen short stories. 


The Call of Abraham. Genesis 12: 1-9. 

Sarah in Egypt. Genesis 12: 10-20. 

Abraham and Lot. Genesis 13: 1-18. 

Hammurabi’s Raid on Sodom. Genesis 14: 1-24. 

The Promised Heir. Genesis 15: 1-21. 

The Rivalry between Sarah and Hagar. Genesis 
16: 1-16. 

The Promised Seed. Genesis 17: 1-27. 

The Visit of the Angels. Genesis 18: 1-15. 
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The Plea for Sodom. Genesis 18 : 16-33. 

The Destruction of Sodom. Genesis 19: 1-29. 

The Origin of Moaband Ammon. Genesis 19 : 30-38. 

Sarah in Gerar. Genesis 20: 1-18. 

The Birth of Isaac and the Rejection of Ishmael. 
Genesis 21 : 1-21. 

The Covenant between Abraham and me King of 
Gerar. Genesis 21 : 22-34. 

A Ram Sacrificed instead of Isaac. Goneeis 22 : 1-24. 

The Burial of Sarah. Genesis 23 : 1-20. 


A careful reader will discover the motive in the minds 
of the men who repeated these stories from generation 
to generation. They wished to teach a religious lesson 
and were not anxious to give exact details of history. 
For example, in the first story which involved a thou- 
sand-mile journey of a tribe and months or years of 
time, the whole thing is told in nine verses. But one 
should observe that three important religious lessons 
are stated: it was God that called Abraham, God prom- 
ised to make a great nation of Abraham’s descendants, 
and Abraham was a faithful worshipper. 

We need to study the remainder of the Biblical ma- 
terial from which we get the facts for our present chap- 
ter. This second series from Genesis 24 to 35 contains 
the records of the tribes of Isaac and Jacob. For the 
convenience of students the fifteen stories are here 
listed. Thus in thirty-one stories the Biblical authors 
give us their records of the patriarchs. 


The Story of the Wooing of Rebekah. Genesis 24. 
The Birth of the Twins. Genesis 25: 21-34, 
Rebekah in Gerar. Genesis 26. 

The Story of the Stolen Blessing. Genesis 27 : 1-40. 
Jacob’s Ladder. Genesis 27 : 41-28 : 22. 
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Jacob Falls in Love with Rachel. Genesis 29: 1-14. 

Laban’s Shrewdness in Trade. Genesis 29: 15-35. 

The Birth of Joseph. Genesis 30: 1-24. 

Jacob’s Shrewdness in Trade. Genesis 30: 25-43. 

Jacob’s Flight from Laban. Genesis 31 : 1-55. 

Esau Goes to Meet Jacob. Genesis 32: 1-21. 

Jacob’s Name Changed to Israel. Genesis 32 : 22-32. 

Jacob Meets Esau. Genesis 33 : 1-20. 

The Sons of Jacob Murder the Shechemites. Gene- 
sis 34. 

Jacob Settles at Bethel. Genesis 35: 1-20. 


4. Modern Discoveries in Abraham’s Home Town. 

Those ancient times, four thousand years ago, seem 
very unreal, but they may be made vividly interesting 
if we go to the town of Ur where Abraham lived. To- 
day the University of Pennsylvania is employing men 
to uncover Ur from the sand in which the city is buried. 
They are finding the very buildings that Abraham or 
the people of his time used to see. Among them is a 
temple of the Moon God. There are also the houses of 
sun-dried brick in which those people lived and the 
shops where they used to buy bread and wine. 

That these discoveries have news value to modern 
readers is shown by the fact that a New York daily 
paper from time to time gives several columns to these 
excavations. One report was printed on the front page 
with large head-lines: VANITY CASES USED IN UR 
3000 B.C. Among the new discoveries was a tablet 
with the picture of a worshipper of 4000 B. C. per- 
forming a religious ceremony. The excavators also 
unearthed jars of cosmetics, combs, mirrors, and other 
technical equipment of ancient beauties. More impor- 
tant was the discovery of the vaulted roof of a large 
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building which probably served as a royal audience 
chamber about the time of Abraham. These and many 
other objects and inscriptions bring back very clearly 
the daily life of the time of Abraham. 


5. The Beginnings of Hebrew Ideals. 


Abraham and his successors built altars for worship. 
Their habit of worship has powerfully influenced man- 
kind. Like the Mohammedans to-day, those early peo- 
ple prayed often, and prayer was much more natural 
in the desert than ina modern city. The desert, with its 
vast loneliness, the nearness of the stars, and the ab- 
sence of human distractions, helped those primitive 
men to have the sense of the eternal which is the chief 
foundation of whatever is best in our modern life. 

Wherever Abraham stopped he built an altar and 
offered sacrifice to God (Genesis 12:7, 8; 15: 9-18; 
17: 1-14). This habit of worship is so important to our 
civilized world that we may be grateful to those ancient 
Hebrews for exalting it so highly. We need the same 
thing to-day. As Richard C. Cabot has so well said: 


Worship renews the spirit as sleep renews the body. Our souls 
as well as our bodies get drained, now and again, of available 
energy. We “‘go stale” as Hamlet did, and to our jaundiced view 
the world too becomes ‘‘stale, flat, and unprofitable,” or “‘sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast”’ of our own low-grade cerebration. This 
is not always the result of physical fatigue; for people who never 
did a stroke of work in their lives are as prone as any to the symp- 
toms of spiritual fatigue. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 
1. Describe Abraham’s call as given in Genesis 12. 
2. List five migrations from Arabia at intervals of about one 
thousand years. 
3. What is the most important thing for us to know concerning 
these movements of the tribes from Arabia? 
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. Tell the story of Jacob’s ladder, Genesis 27 : 41-28 : 22. 
. From the stories in Genesis 12-35, what fact do we learn about 


the Hebrew method of writing history? 


. Under what circumstances are we told that Jacob’s name was 


changed to Israel? Genesis 32: 22-32. 


. Name three or four discoveries in Abraham’s home town that 


reveal to us the daily life of those ancient people. 


. What characteristic of Abraham’s daily life is equally impor- 


tant for us to-day? 


Oral Discussion 


. Discuss the question whether God directly called Abraham to 


leave Babylonia for a religious purpose, or whether Abra- 
ham’s motive was to find a more fertile country. 


. Compare Abraham with the Pilgrim Fathers. 
. What is the economic explanation of those thousand-year mi- 


grations? 
Projects 


. Write a sketch of the migrations from the Arabian desert and 


make a chart giving the names of the successive peoples 
that came from the desert. See Bailey and Kent, The He- 
brew Commonwealth, pp. 3-9, and Map 3 at end of book. 


. Consult Price, The Monuments and the Old Testament, and re- 


port to the class more facts about the ancient city of Ur. 


Cuapter III 


THE TRIBES ENSLAVED AND LIBERATED 
“By a prophet the Lord brought Israel up out of Egypt.” 


1. Settlement of Hebrew Tribes in Egypt. 


The Bible story tells us very little about the people 
who lived in Palestine before the first Hebrew shep- 
herds drove their flocks into the land. We know, how- 
ever, that the land was thickly populated by people 
who lived in busy cities which were surrounded for the 
sake of protection by high walls, and sometimes even 
by double circles of walls. These cities were practically 
independent, but in time of need they appealed to the 
king of Egypt for assistance. Actual records in the 
form of clay tablets among the ruins of Tell el-Amarna 
beside the Nile were found by an Egyptian peasant 
woman in 1887. They contained complaints from 
princes in Palestine about the invading Hebrew tribes. 
One of the letters was from the governor of Jerusalem, 
saying: 

The invaders have plundered all the lands of the king. If 

troops should come this year, the lands of the king, my lord, 


would be secure to him, but should no troops come, the 
lands of the king, my lord, would be lost. 


These letters from the petty chieftains of Palestine to 
the Egyptian monarch are written in the Babylonian 
script, the universal diplomatic language of the day, 
and give the story of the Hebrew invasion from the 
point of view of the original settlers. Our chief informa- 
tion comes from the stories in the Book of Genesis, 
chapters 37-50, and gives the Hebrew side of the story. 
14 
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These chapters are made up of the long story of Jo- 
seph. It is clear that early Hebrew tribes set up their 
tents at Hebron in southern Palestine. They suffered 
in many ways. Enemies surrounded them on all sides 
and often filled up their wells with stones and rubbish. 
Sometimes famines came, dried up the wells, and killed 
their flocks and herds. 

They had long heard that there was plenty of water 
and food in the land of Egypt. This seemed very far 
away, for it would take many weeks of hard travel 
among hostile tribes to reach the Nile valley. But 
finally, when a severe famine arose, they folded their 
tents and started for Egypt. Some facts about this 
journey and the settlement in the land of Goshen may 
be gathered from the story of Joseph. Genesis 50 states 
that in the providence of God Joseph was sold as a 
slave into Egypt, in order that he might gain an influ- 
ential position there and so be able in time of famine 
to provide a safe refuge for the Israelites. After he had 
gained an official position in the land of the Pharaohs, 
he got permission for his relatives in famine-stricken 
Judah to take their flocks to the fertile Goshen in the 
northeastern delta of the Nile. It seems clear that the 
descendants of these shepherds remained several gener- 
ations in northern Egypt, from which Moses later led 


them out to freedom. 


2. The Hebrews Reduced to Slavery. 

The newcomers found life pleasant in Egypt, for food 
was more abundant and there was good pasturage for 
their flocks. It may be that this happiness came to 
them because they had the good fortune to arrive in 
Egypt during that century, 1700 to 1600 B. C., when a 
powerful group of Semites, called Hyksos, conquered 
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and controlled the Egyptians. These Hyksos belonged 
to the same racial stock as the Hebrews, which may ac- 
count both for the rapid promotion of Joseph and for 
the invitation to the Hebrews to make their home in 
northern Egypt. 

Many years later, long after the native Egyptians 
had gained control of the land, an ambitious king came 
to the throne, and saw that he could make good use of 
these idle Hebrews. His name was Ramses II. He 
gathered these Hebrew shepherds into one region in 
Goshen, and surrounded them with a guard of soldiers 
and put rough Egyptian boss-workmen over them. 
The Hebrews now had to quarry and drag great blocks 
of granite for the king’s new buildings. Among the 
tasks that had to be done under the blazing oriental 
sun was the making of millions of bricks. 

Now this steady labor was very irksome to these 
freedom-loving shepherds, who perferred to graze their 
flocks in the early morning and late afternoon and in 
the heat of the day to rest by the running brooks. This 
oppressive labor lasted for many years because Ram- 
ses built more great buildings than any king before him, 
and it seemed that he would never die. Their bitter- 
ness was increased by the cruel rule that the king made 
in order to lessen the number of the Hebrew popula- 
tion. They had become so numerous that there was 
danger that they would overpower the Egyptians and 
strike for freedom. So the king ordered that every male 
child should be killed at birth. 


3. Moses the Emancipator. 

The Book of Exodus tells us that one of these boy 
babies was hidden in the rushes along the banks of 
the Nile, and was found by the pharaoh’s daughter, who 
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brought him up in the royal court. One day, when he 
had grown to manhood, Moses became angry at the 
rough treatment that his kinsmen were receiving and 
openly took their part. The Book of Exodus says that 
he killed an Egyptian and had to flee from the land. 
In the region of Mount Sinai he fell in with the Kenites, 
who were related to the Hebrews, and married a daugh- 
ter of the Kenite priest. One day in the wilderness 
Moses had an experience. He saw what seemed to be 
a burning bush, and yet the bush did not burn up. 
While gazing at the bush he heard a voice call to him, 
the voice of God calling him to redeem his people from 
slavery. This was Moses’ prophetic call. From that 
time on he had no doubt as to his mission in life. Many 
wonderful stories are told of the struggle for freedom 
and of the journey to Mount Sinai. Among the most 
memorable are the stories of the Passover and the 
crossing of the Red Sea. 

No nation can live without religion, and the Hebrews 
welcomed the new teaching of Moses at Mount Sinai. 
There in the wilderness, the home of the Kenites, at the 
foot of the sacred mountain, the Hebrews took oath 
to follow Jehovah and to keep his laws. There the 
sacred ark was made which always led their marches, 
and a few simple laws were given which were adapted 
to shepherd life. Some of these were as follows: 


Thou shalt worship no other god. 

Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 

The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep. 

Thou shalt keep the feast of weeks. 

Three times in the year shall all thy males appear before the 
Lord Jehovah, the God of Israel. (Exodus 34: 14-26.) 


From Mount Sinai Moses led the throng of people, 
so recently freed from slavery, toward Palestine, where 
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Abraham had first settled. As the days went by he was 
greatly disappointed by the weakness of the people and 
their lack of courage to face the hardship and fighting 
involved in a conquest of the Promised Land. They 
tried to enter the land directly from the south, but a 
defeat or two utterly discouraged them. So Moses de- 
cided that they needed a period of training in the wil- 
derness, and he fixed upon Kadesh Barnea as a good 
centre. In this vicinity the tribes wandered for forty 
years, according to the report, feeding their flocks, 
fighting their enemies, and striving hard to get food 
and water enough to sustain life. 

Most of the older generation had now died and the 
younger generation had become hardy and full of cour- 
age and ready to meet the hardships in a campaign to 
conquer Palestine. This time they turned to the east, 
past Edom, and fought their way to the plains of Moab. 
Here their noble leader, Moses, died on Nebo’s lonely 
mountain. 

By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab 
There lies a lonely grave, 

And no man knows that sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er; 


For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there. 


For many months after the death of Moses, the He- 
brews fed their flocks on the plains of Moab, much to 
the annoyance of King Balak. Numbers 22 tells that 
he tried to get a famous soothsayer to pronounce a 
deadly curse on these Hebrews, but God always turned 
the curse to a blessing. After a time a new leader 
arose, Joshua by name, who had served as an assistant 
to Moses. It has always seemed to readers of this his- 
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tory a great pity that Moses was denied the privilege 
of leading his people into the Promised Land. The 
principal thing, however, had been accomplished. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of Moses 
to the history of Israel. The great sculptor, Michel- 
angelo, has commemorated his fame with the statue in 
the Church of San Pietro in Vinculi, in Rome. A famous 
critic declares that Michelangelo’s Moses is the crown 
of modern sculpture. Although sitting, he seems about 
to rise, and his proud head is slightly raised. His nos- 
trils expand with excitement, his lips move in speech. 
Under his right arm are the tablets of the law, and his 
glance seems to dominate a host of people. 

So powerful was the influence of Moses even in later 
Jewish history that the great prophets of Israel in the 
seventh and eighth centuries B. C. reproduced his com- 
mandments in a form adapted to their own age: 


I am the Lord thy God: thou shalt have no other gods before 


Me. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image, nor any man- 
ner of likeness. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. 

Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. 

Honor thy father and thy mother. 

Thou shalt not murder. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

Thou shalt not covet. (Exodus 20 and Deuteronomy 5.) 


4. Light from the Monuments. 

While there are certain facts about Egypt that make 
it possible to believe the story of Joseph and of the 
settlement of the Hebrews in Goshen, there is no posi- 
tive evidence from any inscriptions or objects un- 
earthed in recent years in the land of Egypt concerning 
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those things. There is more light on the subject when 
we come to the Exodus. In the land of Goshen, ruins 
of two cities have been found which were built in the 
time of Ramses II by the Hebrew slaves. These cities, 
Pithom and Ramses, contained among other buildings 
the storehouses of King Ramses, from which the ex- 
cavators have dug out many bricks, each of them 
stamped “‘ Ramses.” 

In a tomb of Egypt in 1896 Professor Petrie discov- 
ered a large polished slab of black stone over ten feet 
high and five feet wide, which had the following in- 
scription: 

Israel is devastated and its seed destroyed. 


This slab was inscribed by Merneptah, the pharaoh of 
the Exodus, to celebrate his victories over the Hebrew 
tribes. This is the only direct mention of Israel on the 
monuments of Egypt. It seems to bear witness to the 
presence of these tribes in southern Palestine at about 
the time when we would naturally expect them to be 
there, according to the Biblical story. So we may say, 
while there is not a great deal of help from the monu- 
ments on this period of Hebrew history, yet there is 
enough to confirm our belief in the Bible story. 

This confirmation of our belief is very much strength- 
ened by the fact that many different passages in the 
Old Testament prove that the Hebrews themselves 
never doubted the stories of the oppression in Egypt 
and the deliverance under Moses. 


5. The Influence on Democracy of this Strike for 
Freedom. 

Wherever the Bible has gone, this story of cruel slav- 

ery and the wonderful deliverance from it under Moses 
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has been repeated from generation to generation. That 
was the first clear record in history of a fight of a 
people for freedom. The help which this has given to 
oppressed people, such as the enslaved negroes, cannot 
be overemphasized. 

Many times throughout Hebrew history this demo- 
cratic spirit was revived. The people felt that no na- 
tion had a right to hold Israel in subjection. Deborah 
appealed to the Israelite leaders to fight against the 
Canaanites in the name of the God of Moses. Certain 
Psalms, such as 74, 79, 89, 107, are filled with this same 
democratic spirit. If democracy comes to be the pre- 
vailing form of government in this world, much credit 
should be given to this little Hebrew people and to 
their brilliant writers for striking the key-note of free- 
dom which has sounded again and again down through 
the ages. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 

. Give two reasons for the settlement of Hebrew tribes in Egypt. 

; Lgerds seer account for the favorable reception of the Hebrews 

there 

. How did Ramses II oppress them and why? 

. Where did Moses receive his call to deliver the Hebrews from 
bondage’? Explain the circumstances. 

What features of the Hebrew religion were contributed by 
Moses at Mount Sinai? 

What was the advantage of the forty years’ sojourn near 
Kadesh? 

. What route did they take from Kadesh in their journey toward 
Palestine? 

What influence has the Hebrew strike against Ramses had 
on democracy down through the ages? 
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Oral Discussion 
1. What advantage was it to the Hebrews that Josevh was sold 
as a slave into Egypt? 
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2. Have as laws of Moses had any influence on modern legisla- 
tion 

8. Describe some of the discoveries that confirm the Hebrew 
history. 

Projects 

1. Write a sketch of Ramses II, the oppressor of the Hebrews. 
See any encyclopedia. 

2. Write an essay on Michelangelo’s Moses. Encyclopedia. 


CuapTer IV 


THE THEATER OF ACTION 


‘Get thee up into the top of Pisgah, and lift up thine eyes west- 
ward, and northward, and southward, and eastward, and behold 
with thine eyes.” 


1. What Makes Little Nations Great? 

When Moses had said his last farewell to the Hebrews 
on the plains of Moab, he turned in the direction of 
Mount Nebo and was never seen again. We may imag- 
ine him standing there alone on the summit and looking 
before him toward the land of Palestine. For a land so 
famous Palestine is very small. Immediately before 
him to the west Moses could see nearly the whole of 
the Dead Sea, and, rising above its abrupt, sulphurous 
western banks, the ascending hills and valleys which 
finally reached their climax in the very highlands on 
which rested Jerusalem. To the northwest Moses could 
have seen the high walls of Jericho, and to one side the 
winding valley of the meandering Jordan tracing its 
way from its entrance into the Dead Sea back toward 
the source beneath the snow-capped Mount Hermon. 
To the south was the flat, baked surface of the lower 
end of the Dead Sea, reminiscent of the lost cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. A line drawn from this south- 
ern point straight to the Mediterranean forms the 
southern boundary of this land. 

What a history was to be enacted there! There the 
Hebrews developed a religion for all mankind. There 
Christ appeared, the desire of all nations. Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and John the Baptist, Peter, James, and John— 
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and all those characters of the Bible that are better 
known to the households of the civilized world than the 
greatest modern statesmen—all belong to Palestine. 

What made that little land so great in men? Was it 
because God chose to produce a noble religion there? 
That may not be the only reason. How do we account 
for the greatness of certain other small nations, such as 
Greece, Scotland, and Switzerland? All these countries 
share one thing, at least, in common with Palestine. 
They are very mountainous. If one could look down 
upon each of them from some lofty position, the sur- 
face of the land would appear to be broken up into many 
small divisions by ridges and valleys. Communication 
is very difficult under such circumstances. This fact 
affords a certain amount of isolation and solitude, so 
essential to the development of the religion of the He- 
brews. 

There was always, however, in the case of Palestine 
the possibility of contact with other nations. She stood 
at the gateway of Europe, Asia, and Africa. There was 
the meeting-place of numerous caravan roads connect- 
ing with all points of the ancient world. One could 
travel from Palestine to Rome, or from Palestine to the 
Far East, and not leave well-known roads. So while it 
is true that the Hebrews were isolated by the rough- 
ness of their country and also by the Arabian desert on 
the east and the Mediterranean Sea on the west, nev- 
ertheless they did come into contact with travellers from 
all parts of the world. In this way the religion which 
they developed in isolation was distributed widely by 
the ease of travel along the main lines. 

Added to these two factors was another, the sense of 
dependence upon God, bred by the struggle for exist- 
ence in a parched and rocky land. Only by the gift of 
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the rain and dew from heaven were the chalky high- 
lands of Palestine kept from becoming the most barren 
wilderness. Very fearful and real to the Hebrew people 
was the God of the mighty storms that swept the black 
clouds of winter across the sky. In the stillness of the 
black Syrian night, illuminated by the blazing stars of 
the eastern sky, one felt the closeness and majesty of 
the Almighty. 


2. A Bird’s-Eye View of Palestine. 

The traveller from Egypt to Palestine usually takes a 
train through Goshen and along the coast to Mount 
Carmel, but one may leave the train at Gaza, take an 
automobile, and ride over the excellent coast road from 
Gaza to Ashdod, Joppa, Cesarea, to Mount Carmel. 
This ride, with its unforgetable blue sea on the left, and 
its white sand skirting the Fertile Coastal Plain, is our 
first geography lesson in this land of the Hebrews. 
This plain, fifty miles long and between six and twelve 
miles wide, is the first striking feature of the country 
which we are to remember. From the top of Mount 
Carmel, the same mountain where Elijah defeated the 
prophets of Baal, one may see that the plain is inter- 
rupted by the projection of the mountain into the sea, 
and is continued as far north as the River Litany, 
which is part of the northern boundary of Palestine. 

While we are standing on Mount Carmel, the second 
remarkable feature of this country, we may look across 
to Nazareth, where Jesus spent his boyhood and youth, 
and may glance down at the little River Kishon, where 
Deborah won the great battle against Sisera. Not far 
away toward the east is Mount Gilboa, where King 
Saul committed suicide. 

A pleasant ride along the coast to Beirut takes us 
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beyond the northern boundaries of Palestine, and from 
there we cross the beautiful Lebanons to Damascus. 
This affords us another interesting approach to the 
sacred land. As we journey down from Damascus, over 
the same road which Paul took, but reversing his route, 
we are reminded of many incidents which took place in 
that ancient city. When we reach a point about fifty 
or sixty miles from Damascus, the land sharply de- 
scends toward the Jordan Valley, between two famous 
lakes, the tiny Lake Huleh and the Lake of Galilee. A 
reader of the Bible finds it rather an exciting moment 
when he is told that we are approaching the Jordan. 
The first glimpse of water as we descend toward the 
valley is the mirrorlike surface of Lake Huleh, which is 
half-way between the northern boundary of Palestine 
and the Sea of Galilee. The River Jordan is so crooked 
that we can see only a comparatively short distance 
along its course as we stand on the Bridge of the Daugh- 
ters of Jacob. Two features of the country of outstand- 
ing importance on this journey are Mount Hermon and 
the Jordan Valley. 

A short journey from Tiberias, on the west shore of 
the Lake of Galilee, takes us to Nazareth, where we 
eagerly climb the hill back of the town. From the top 
of this hill, which is sixteen hundred feet above sea- 
level, we catch a glimpse of the Mediterranean on one 
side and Mount Hermon on the other. As we descend 
through the streets and go to the Mount of Precipita- 
tion, from which the Jews tried to hurl Jesus to his 
death, we are surprised by a scene of unexpected beauty. 
It is the triangular plain of Esdraelon, far below, the 
most fertile and the most historic plain in Palestine. 
Here General Allenby defeated the Turks in the late 
war, and thirty-five hundred years earlier a king of 
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Egypt won a great battle and set up a monument at 
Bethshan. This plain is the fifth noteworthy feature of 
the country. 

Next morning after breakfast at Nazareth, we start 
for a long ride down through the plain of Esdraelon, by 
the little village where Saul visited the witch of Endor, 
up the long hill to the top of the highlands along which 
we shall ride until we reach Jerusalem. This ridge, 
about two thousand feet above sea-level, is the sixth 
main geographical feature of Palestine and is called the 
Western Highland. Samaria and Jerusalem are on the 
top of that ridge. While we are riding along swiftly, 
we catch glimpses of crooked little ravines and narrow 
valleys running from the ridge down toward the coastal 
plain on the west. One of these is the famous valley of 
Sorek, where Samson performed many of his exploits. 
These precipitous ravines cut their way through what 
is”called the Foot-hills. These low hills between the 
highland and the coastal plain are as interesting to the 
students of history as the Scottish lowlands, because 
they were the scene of ancient border warfare between 
the Philistines and the Israelites. These low-lying foot- 
hills form the seventh distinct feature of this remark- 
able country. During our visit in Jerusalem we are in- 
vited to take an exciting ride down to Jericho and the 
Dead Sea, past the scene of the story of the Good Sa- 
maritan. When we reach the sandy shore of the Dead 
Sea it is early in the morning, yet the temperature is al- 
ready about 103° in the shade, so we are glad to take a 
swim in these desolate waters. From Jericho near by we 
look to the east toward another long high ridge on which 
Mount Nebo is located. This ridge is the eighth fea- 
ture of the land which we need to remember. It is called 
the Eastern Highland, cut at one point by the historic 
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little River Arnon. The Dead Sea itself, the most curi- 
ous body of water in the world, is the ninth remarkable 
feature of this land. 


3. The Jordan Valley. 


A geologist finds much to study here. Many thou- 
sands of years ago Palestine was under the sea. A great 
upheaval occurred which elevated the land above sea- 
level. The surface was later transformed into its pres- 
ent shape of parallel ridges on either side of a deep 
gorge by an earthquake. This split formed by the Jor- 
dan Valley is at some points nearly a mile deep. The 
Dead Sea, which forms a part of this valley, is at its sur- 
face one thousand three hundred feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean, and nearly four thousand feet 
below the highlands on which Jerusalem stands. The 
bottom of the Dead Sea is at some points not less than 
a mile below the neighboring highlands. No fish or 
other living thing finds a home in its bitter waters. No 
trees or other vegetation are found along its shores. 
All birds and wild animals keep away from it, so that 
it is a silent, barren, and lonesome place. 

The distance between the north shore of the Dead 
Sea and the south shore of the Sea of Galilee is sixty 
miles, but so crooked is the course of the river that it 
covers two hundred miles before it reaches the lower 
sea. 

The Sea of Galilee affords a happy contrast to the 
Dead Sea. Its beautiful waters, its golden banks, the 
historic ruins along the shore contrasting vividly with 
the red-tiled roofs of an occasional Jewish colony, fur- 
nish a refreshing spectacle to the traveller. In the days 
of the Bible story, all that region was much more highly 
cultivated than it is to-day. 
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The Jordan River, whose course we may follow from 
the north shore of the Sea of Galilee, leads us to Lake 
Huleh, and beyond Lake Huleh to the base of Mount 
Hermon. When we consider the curious formation of 
the Jordan Valley and the part that it played in the 
Hebrew and the Christian religions, we have to admit 
that it has no equal in the world. 


4. The Parallel Zones. 

Beginning with the Mediterranean shore-line, we may 
count seven parallel zones in the land of Palestine. 
After the shore-line itself, the second would be the 
Coastal Plain, extending from Gaza by Mount Carmel 
to the River Litany. The third would be the Foot-hills, 
sometimes called the Shephelah. The fourth would be 
the Western Highlands, running from the plain of 
Esdraelon to the southern part of Judah. The fifth 
would be the Jordan Valley, and the sixth would be the 
Eastern Highlands. The seventh and last is the Arabian 
Desert, that bounds Palestine on the east. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 
. What could Moses see from the top of Mount Nebo? 
. With what other nations may Palestine be compared for size 
and importance? 
3. Locate some of the historical places of Palestine. 
4. Describe some interesting geological features of the Jordan 
5 
6 


Nore 


Valley. 
. Name and locate four rivers of Palestine. 
_ Name four mountains and four cities of Palestine. 


Oral Discussion 
1. What effect does geography have on history? 
2. Name some great men from each of the four little nations 
mentioned. 
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3. Which of the three factors mentioned in Section 1 was most 
important in the development of the Hebrew religion? 


Projects 


1. Draw a map of Palestine, putting in the most important 
rivers, mountains, and cities. 


2. Write an essay contrasting the Dead Sea and the Sea of Galilee. 


CHAPTER V 


SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF EARLY 
SETTLERS 


“Tn those days there was no king in Israel; every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” 


1. Heroes of the Conquest. 

Joshua, the strategist, discovered a shallow ford in 
the river opposite Jericho where the Israelites could 
safely cross. From the highlands of Moab, where they 
were encamped, he led a forced march one day down 
through a dry gorge into the Jordan Valley. There they 
made camp while two spies examined Jericho, which 
was now in plain sight across the river, eight or ten 
miles away. Jericho’s ruins may be visited to-day, and 
the remnants of the high walls are still there. In an- 
cient times the wall was from twenty-five to thirty feet 
high, and very thick. Jericho was the gateway to Pal- 
estine, for directly back of the city was the road that 
led to the main highway between Judea and Samaria. 
So in spite of the fact that the city was so well fortified, 
Joshua knew that it was of great importance to capture 
it first of all. 

The capture of this strategic centre is vividly told in 
the Book of Joshua (chapter 6). After a few days’ 
rest, the Hebrews started up the hilly road and took Ai, 
and then marched on with their flocks toward the main 
highway through Palestine. There they divided into 
two parts. The tribes of Judah and Simeon went south, 
while Joshua led Ephraim and Manasseh to the more 
dangerous region of central Palestine. In the lowlands 
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both groups found themselves unable to conquer the 
natives, because of their iron chariots (Judges 1:19), 
but they gained possession of many villages in the high- 
lands. There they settled down and established homes 
for themselves, although many cities like Jerusalem 
were left in the hands of the Canaanites. 

So when the first wave of the conquest was over, the 
following situation was revealed. Three groups of He- 
brew tribes had settled in the hill country, one in the 
south, another in the centre, and a third in the north 
beyond the plain of Esdraelon. These three sections 
were divided by two chains of Canaanite cities. The 
Israelites were in a very dangerous situation. The cities 
and all the plains were held by the enemy, while only 
the smaller villages and the rocky uplands were in the 
possession of the Hebrews. No sooner had the He- 
brews begun to make homes for themselves than the 
natives and the surrounding peoples began to press 
against them to destroy them or to drive them out of 
the land. It was this critical situation that brought to 
the front certain leaders who have come to be known 
as the “Judges.’”’ They were really heroes who led the 
people in war. 

One of these was Ehud, the left-handed warrior who 
led the tribe of Benjamin against the Moabites (see 
Judges, chapter 3). These Moabites, learning of the 
weakness of the Hebrews in the region north of Jeru- 
salem, had crossed the Jordan, conquered Jericho, and 
from that as a centre were making raids in every direc- 
tion. Ehud aroused his people and made a plan to free 
them from the Moabites. He pretended that the He- 
brews were willing to pay the tribute that the king of 
the Moabites had imposed, and he volunteered to go 
with it himself to the king in Jericho. When Ehud 
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reached the city, he learned that the king was sitting in 
his cool upper chamber, where he could enjoy the breeze 
that came down from the hills in the late afternoon. 
Ehud asked for an interview and was shown into the 
room. Once there he grasped his short sword with his 
left hand and thrust it into the fat body of the king. 
Then hastening back, before the Moabites learned what 
had happened, Ehud led his people to the ford of the 
Jordan, where they killed the Moabites who were flee- 
ing in terror from Jericho. In this way J udah and Ben- 
jamin were freed for a time from the oppression of 
Moab. 

In the north the natives had been crowding back the 
Hebrews and preventing them from using the roads 
across the plain of Esdraelon, and were likely soon to 
deprive them of their homes on the neighboring high- 
lands. Then another great leader arose. This time it 
was Deborah, the Boadicea of Israel. She inspired the 
tribes to fight, and they defeated a large army under 
Sisera in a famous battle between Mount Tabor and 
the little River Kishon. It is interesting to find a woman 
at this early date in history leading a nation to battle. 
She certainly was one of the heroes of Israel, for she 
made it possible for these northern tribes to remain in 
Palestine. 

Roving bands of Arabs from the desert east of the 
Jordan, opposite Bethshan, were making frequent raids 
on the grain-fields of the Hebrews. It was Gideon who 
saved his people in this emergency (Judges 7). In a 
single battle Gideon’s band of three hundred picked 
men routed these Midianites and drove them back 
across the Jordan. His people tried to make him king, 
but he, like George Washington, esteemed the liberty 
of his people too highly, and modestly refused a crown. 
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Samson, the Achilles of Israel, was the bold leader of 
his nation against the Philistines (Judges 13-16). At 
the same time that the Hebrews had entered Palestine 
from the east the Philistines had settled in the coast 
plains, and were steadily pushing inland. They seemed 
destined to conquer Israel, but Samson inflicted such 
damage upon them that they were held in check. In 
later years the Hebrews elected a king, who saved them 
from these powerful fighters from the west. 

This story of the early heroes enables us to see some 
typical scenes of Hebrew life during that transition 
period between Moses and Saul. In that one hundred 
and twenty-five years or so, the shepherd tribes were 
fighting bitterly for their lives and for their new homes. 
These heroes accomplished several things for their peo- 
ple. They drove back the native Canaanites, and re- 
pulsed the Moabites, Ammonites, and Midianites on the 
east, and the Philistines on the west. These “Judges” 
were not regular rulers, but rather military leaders who 
arose in time of special need. It was a wild, lawless 
period, and many of the things that were done seem to 
us cruel and barbarous. This is inevitable in pioneer 
days, whether among the Hebrews in Palestine or the 
early settlers of New England. The treatment of the 
American Indians by our forefathers is somewhat par- 
allel to the treatment of the natives of Palestine by the 
Hebrews. 


2. Dangers Involved in a Change of Occupation. 
The Hebrews entered on a new stage of experience 
when they settled in Palestine. They were now in the 
process of becoming farmers, whereas before they had 
been shepherds. A few generations later we shall see 
that they have become traders. This change of habita- 
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tion and business involved perils of two sorts, moral and 
religious. It is one thing to wander over broad ranges 
of country, following sheep and goats, and quite an- 
other thing to live on small farms, or settle down in 
dirty little villages. In the villages the houses were 
close together for the sake of defence, and sanitary laws 
unheard of. The refuse was thrown out and neglected, 
and soon the drinking-water became bad. It was not 
long before ill health and pestilence attacked the new 
settlers. 

The temptation to desert the religion of Moses was 
very great. Their old God, Jehovah, was a God of 
the desert and of the mountains. The new gods, the 
baals, were farmer-gods, and every little village had its 
altar. When the Hebrews entered Palestine they did 
not drive out the natives but settled beside them. It 
was natural for the newcomers to adopt not only the 
native methods of farming and trading but also their 
methods of worship. The result was that everywhere 
there was a sort of denominational union between Je- 
hovah-worship and baal-worship. When the ignorant 
Hebrew farmer offered in sacrifice his lamb on the altar 
at the high place, he did not distinguish between Jeho- 
vah and baal. Indeed, in several different places in Pal- 
estine we find that they actually had what the Old 
Testament called Jehovah-baal worship. 

The unfortunate feature of this union was the lower 
type of morality connected with the baal-worship. The 
outcome was that the Hebrews lost something of the 
purity and nobility of the religion which Moses had 
taught them. We get a hint of this change from the 
challenge of Elijah many generations later: “How long 
go ye halting between two opinions? If Jehovah be 
God, follow Him; but if Baal, follow him.” It was many 
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years before the old religion had freed itself from this 
contamination. 


3. Was the Conquest of Palestine Loss or Gain? 


It is interesting to ask whether the Hebrews were the 
gainers or losers by winning Palestine. Certainly they 
gained a permanent home and an opportunity for trade. 
They also inherited many useful features of the native 
civilization, such as a knowledge of farming, trading, 
and language. 

On the other hand, the majority lost the stern mo- 
rality of the desert and something at least of the purity 
of Jehovah-worship. One writer in the Book of Judges 
describes the moral condition in these words: ‘‘ Every 
man did what was right in his own eyes.”’ It is not wise 
to assume hastily that there was real loss on the whole, 
for the Hebrew people could never have produced the 
prophets and Jesus if they had not secured a settled 
home. The books of the Old Testament could never 
have been written apart from the civilization attained 
in Palestine. Whatever advantages the desert life of- 
fered to the shepherd tribes, we must admit that the 
promised land offered many more, and made possible 
the great contribution of Israel to mankind. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 


. What was the achievement of Joshua, the strategist? 

. How did Ehud, the left-handed, free the land of the Moabites? 

. What great leader drove back the Canaanites on the north, the 
Midianites from the east? 

. Describe the Philistines whom Samson held in check. 

. What moral evils arose in connection with the settlement of 
Palestine? 


. Why was the temptation to desert the religion of Moses so 
strong? 


aoa or WHE 


2 
3 
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Oral Discussion 


. How can you justify Ehud’s treacherous murder of the king 
of Moab? 
. In what one respect were Gideon and George Washington 
ike? 


. Were our New England forefathers justified in taking posses- 
sion of the land that belonged to the Indians? Why? 


Projects 
. Write a brief essay on the baals of Palestine. See a Bible dic- 


tionary. 
. Describe the athletic exploits of Samson (see Judges 14-16). 


Part 2 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Cuaptrer VI 


SAUL, THE FARMER-KING 


“T will send thee a man out of the land of Benjamin, and thou 
shalt anoint him to be prince over my people Israel.” 


I. Chosen to Meet a Great Need. 


Just as the change from the wandering life of the 
desert to the settled existence in the town had required 
years of adjustment, so too it took many years to make 
the change from the sheik, or tribal leader, to a king 
over a united nation. This was the great need of the 
day, however, because the Hebrews could not hope to 
defend themselves from the raids of their unfriendly 
neighbors without a united front and a single, trusted 
leader. The man who found and chose this leader was 
the prophet Samuel. 

Samuel had a house at Ramah. Groups of young 
prophets, attracted by his personality, came together at 
his residence. Samuel trained them and sent them from 
place to place to stir up the patriotism of the Hebrews 
in the name of their God. These early prophets did not 
know how to read or write, and were not preachers, but 
sang and led the enthusiastic people in religious dances. 
A description of one of these bands is found in I Samuel 
10:5, 6. These religious enthusiasts had curious psy- 
chical powers, would sometimes fall into trances, and 
for a bit of silver would tell where a shepherd could find 
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his lost herd. The people stood in awe of them. When 
Israel suffered defeat in battle, Samuel and these pro- 
phetic bands would assemble the Hebrews, hold a great 
service of worship, and arouse a revival of interest in 
Jehovah and the nation. 

Samuel was a man of varied talents. He served as a 
circuit judge, settling cases for the tribesmen at Ra- 
mah, Bethel, Gilgal, and in other places. He had the 
reputation of a seer, also. One day a young man by the 
name of Saul came to him at Ramah, asking where his 
father’s lost asses might be found. Samuel was at- 
tracted to this tall, handsome youth, and after telling 
him that the asses had already been found, took him 
aside and with due ceremony anointed him as the fu- 
ture leader and king of Israel (I Samuel 9, 10). How- 
ever, Saul was not yet a king in fact, because he had 
no followers, and his anointing was known only to a 
few. The seer was waiting for the appropriate time to 
announce his choice. 

The Israelites were in sore need of a man to lead 
them in battle against the Philistines, the newcomers 
from the island of Crete who had established them- 
selves along the fertile plains of the coast. These ene- 
mies of Israel had built five strong cities, which formed 
a confederacy against the Hebrews: Gath, Gaza, Ek- 
ron, Ashkelon, and Ashdod. The importance of these 
cities as the traditional enemies of Israel is to be seen 
from the mention of two of them by name in the fa- 
mous dirge over Saul and Jonathan: 


Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon thy high places! 

How are the mighty fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon; 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph (II Samuel 1). 
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Samson had made spasmodic attempts to drive the 
Philistines back, when they rushed up the valleys and 
attacked the Hebrew settlements, but his work had 
served merely to show that nothing but a united 
Israel could resist them. After the death of Samson 
the Philistines had found little or no organized resis- 
tance. Such was the condition of the Hebrew settlers 
that they were not permitted to have in their posses- 
sion any of the most common weapons of defence: 


Now there was no smith found throughout all the land of 
Israel; for the Philistines said, Lest the Hebrews make them 
swords or spears: but all the Israelites went down to the 
Philistines, to sharpen every man his share, and his coulter, 
and his axe, and his mattock. . . . So it came to pass in the 
day of battle, that there was neither sword nor spear found 
in the hand of any of the people that were with Saul and 
Jonathan: but with Saul and Jonathan was there found. 
(I Samuel 13 : 20-22.) 


Up until this time the separated groups of the Hebrews 
had never been fully united. Even when Deborah had 
called them to league against the Canaanites, only a 
part of the tribes had responded. It needed a great 
crisis and a powerful religious appeal to bring them to- 
gether into a nation. 


2. Saul, the Cincinnatus of Israel. 


The crisis came when a group of rough tribes called 
Ammonites besieged a Hebrew city, Jabesh, on the east 
side of the Jordan, and threatened to put out the right 
eyes of all the inhabitants. Messengers from Jabesh 
came to Gibeah, the home of Saul, and appealed to the 
citizens for help, but without success. It so happened 
that Saul had been ploughing and was following his 
oxen out of the field. When he heard the news of the 
brutal threat of the Ammonites, he became very angry, 
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cut the yoke of oxen to pieces, and sent the pieces as a 
grim challenge to every Hebrew tribe, saying: ‘“‘ Whoso- 
ever cometh not forth after Saul and after Samuel, so 
shall it be done unto his oxen.” The fear of Saul and 
the “‘dread of Jehovah” fell on the people and they 
came together ‘‘as one man.” 

Within a week thousands had camped around Gilgal, 
an ancient holy place in the Jordan Valley. Saul sent 
messengers across the Jordan to Jabesh, saying that the 
city would be delivered within twenty-four hours. 
“And it was so on the morrow, that Saul put the people 
in three companies; and they came into the midst of the 
camp in the morning watch, and smote the Ammonites 
until the heat of the day; and it came to pass that they 
that remained were scattered, so that not two of them 
were left together” (I Samuel 11:11). The Ammonites 
were completely routed. Then the happy victors re- 
turned to Gilgal, called together the elders of all the 
tribes, and formally approved Saul as the first king of 
the united Hebrew people. The new king returned to 
his farm, like the old Roman Cincinnatus, and contin- 
ued with his ploughing. 

But it was not to be Saul’s lot to remain at home in 
peace nor even to build for himself a gorgeous palace, 
as did his successors. This first king of the Hebrews 
had a thorny path to travel without any great reward. 
He was one who prepared the way. Saul did build in 
Gibeah, a few miles north of Jerusalem, a stronghold, 
remains of which have been recently excavated and 
identified, but he had only a few soldiers to fill up his 
garrison. During all the reign of Saul there was no sign 
anywhere of strong leadership or of a successful royal 
court. There was no high priest, save Samuel, who still 
held on to his old position as religious leader, no trea- 
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surer, no system of taxes, no way of paying the bills 
of the state. Saul’s family and retainers had to be sup- 
ported, it may be, from the profits of the king’s farm. 
As a matter of fact, Saul was king of the twelve tribes 
only in name, for his own tribe alone seemed to be re- 
sponsible for the defence of the state. 


3. The Crown Prince Strikes a Blow for Freedom. 


Almost immediately the Philistines had to be re- 
pelled. They had surrounded the defences of Benjamin 
and had penetrated farther north almost to the Sea of 
Galilee, occupying the great stronghold at Bethshan 
which controlled the ford of the Jordan at the south- 
east corner of the plain of Esdraelon. The situation 
seemed as hopeless as in the time of Deborah. Now 
Saul’s popular son, Jonathan, the close friend of David, 
who was to succeed Saul as king, came into the lime- 
light. By a brilliant stroke of genius he put to flight 
the Philistines encamped near Gibeah. The national 
spirit of the Hebrews was raised to fever heat. Saul 
was able to assemble a great host and to pursue the 
enemy out of the hill country and down far into the 
plain. 


4. Why Saul Failed. 


Saul did not succeed in building the tribes together 
into a nation. Perhaps the time had not yet come. He 
did his part, however, in preparing the way for the 
more brilliant David, who was the first real king over 
a united Hebrew kingdom. But Saul’s gallant courage, 
his generosity, and devotion to God merit our sym- 
pathy. 

Several reasons have been given for his failure as 
king. Some think that his mind gave way. He was at- 
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tacked by melancholy that would last for long periods. 
One of these occasions is described by Browning in his 
poem, Saul, in which David is pictured as singing be- 
fore Saul in the royal tent: 


Isay then,—my song 
While I sang thus, assuring the monarch, and, ever more strong, 
Made a proffer of good to console him—he slowly resumed 
His old motions and habitudes kingly. The right hand replumed 
His black locks to their wonted composure, adjusted the swathes 
Of 7 ee and see—the huge sweat that his countenance 
athes, 
He wipes off with the robe; and he girds now his loins as of yore, 
And feels slow for the armlets of price, with the clasp set before. 
He is Saul, ye remember in glory,—ere error had bent 
The broad brow from the daily communion; and still, though 
much spent 
Be re life and the bearing that front you, the same, God did 
choose, 
To receive what a man may waste, desecrate, never quite lose. 


Another view of Saul’s failure is that he seriously of- 
fended the religious leaders. He would, for example, 
officiate at a public sacrifice, when he should have 
waited for Samuel, whose place it was to do it. Saul 
forbade spiritualism and banished all wizards and necro- 
mancers. Semitic people are sensitive concerning any 
interference with their religion. In I Samuel 15: 17-23 
it is suggested that this was an important factor in his 
downfall. 

Again, it is possible to say that Saul was the right 
man in the wrong place. While he was a brilliant sol- 
dier, he was not a statesman. His generous friendship 
and kindliness as a neighbor did not make up for his 
lack of ability to handle men in time of peace. A states- 
man needs patience, a sense of humor, and ability to 
judge fairly among conflicting interests. But Saul had 
none of these qualities. He was impulsive, impatient, 
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and lacking in judgment. Yet we must not forget that 
Saul had not sought the honors laid upon him. He had 
accepted the responsibility and had done his best to 
defend his people. If he was not fitted to the task that 
fell to the hands of David later on, we must remember 
the sentiment of Browning: ‘“’Tis not what man does 
which exalts, but what man would do.” 

Saul’s treatment of the youthful David is an exam- 
ple of his weakness. Although David had comforted 
Saul with his music, and had ably supported him in his 
wars, both in single combat against Goliath and in 
many battles, yet Saul in his jealousy tried to kill this 
attractive young soldier, because the people were so 
loud in his praise, even saying: 


Saul has slain his thousands, 
And David his ten-thousands. 


5. The Last Scene in Saul’s Life. 


Saul found little or no peace in his entire reign, and 
it was fitting that he should die on the field of battle. 
Not many years after Jonathan had helped to drive 
back the Philistines in a panic from Michmash, these 
ancient enemies regained their courage and overran the 
Hebrew country again. This time they made their entry 
through the great plain of Esdraelon. The battle was 
pitched at the foot of Mount Gilboa. On the eve of bat- 
tle, under the cover of darkness, Saul secretly visited 
the Witch of Endor, although he had officially banned 
such characters in his realm. From this witch he 
tremblingly asked for the shade of Samuel in order to 
learn his fate on the morrow. Saul had lost his faith— 
faith in himself and faith in God. His courage was gone. 
His people had lost faith in him. The result was inev- 
itable. On the following day, as the battle went against 
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the Hebrews, Saul died by his own hand. There on the 
slope of Gilboa died also three sons of Saul, including 
the favorite Jonathan. In the kind forgetfulness with 
which time covers the faults of men, David sang again 
of his king and of his beloved Jonathan: 


N22 P ONE 


Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
And in their death they were not divided. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 


What were the circumstances of the anointing of Saul? 

Why did the Israelites need a king? 

Describe the victory that won for Saul the popular approval 
as king. 

What are some of the reasons why Saul did not make a strong 


king? 

How did Jonathan help win the first victory against the Philis- 
tines? See I Samuel 14. 

What connection may Saul’s loss of confidence in God have 
had with the defeat at Mount Gilboa? 


. Describe the death of Saul. 


Oral Discussion 


. From a study of the map what would you say was the extent 


of Saul’s influence? 


_ How would the “dread of Jehovah” influence an ancient group 


of people more than a modern one? 


. Why does a statesman need different qualities from those of a 


soldier? 
Projects 


. Investigate the origin of the Philistines. See any dictionary of 


the Bible. 


. Compare Saul, the Hebrew, with Cincinnatus, the Roman. 


CuaptTer VII 
DAVID, THE WARRIOR-KING 


“He teacheth my hands to war, 
So that mine arms do bend a bow of brass.” 


1. ‘The King Is Dead; Long Live the King.” 

When President McKinley died, the messenger who 
broke the news to the brilliant young Vice-President, 
Theodore Roosevelt, found him in a wild region in the 
Adirondacks. In some ways the case of the popular 
young David was parallel. The messenger who an- 
nounced to him King Saul’s death on Mount Gilboa 
found him in a little Philistine village beyond the bor- 
ders of southern Judah. David was young, less than 
twenty-five, and the most capable of all the leaders of 
Israel. He could cheer the camp-fire with flute and 
song, and already had experience enough in war to tell 
many a good story of his exploits. In Saul’s court 
he had been the favorite, had won the king’s daugh- 
ter for his wife, and had become the beloved friend of 
Jonathan. But Saul’s jealousy drove David into exile 
to the wild region in south Judah, where he became the 
head of a band of outlaws. 

Many stories of David’s popularity with his men 
are recorded in II Samuel. One day, it is said, he ex- 
pressed a wish for a drink of water from the old home 
well. Secretly and quickly his three bravest soldiers 
made the dangerous trip to Bethlehem, running the 
gauntlet of the Philistines, just to give David a drink. 
When they stood before their hero and offered him the 
water from Bethlehem, and acknowledged what they 
had done, David was overcome with emotion and 
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dashed the water untasted to the ground, crying: “Shall 
I drink the blood of men that went in jeopardy of their 
lives?” It was this keen appreciation of the best in 
others that bound David’s followers to him with bands 
of iron. It is easy to see why he became the most pop- 
ular king that Israel ever had. 


2. David at Hebron. 

The Philistines had so overrun the land that there 
was no thought of recovering Saul’s headquarters at 
Gibeah, so David fixed upon the ancient and famous 
city of Hebron as his first capital. It was not yet pos- 
sible to have a national capital, for only the tribe of 
Judah acknowledged David at first. Saul’s son Ishbaal 
had set up a rival capital at Mahanaim, ten miles be- 
yond the Jordan, not far from Jabesh. Only five of the 
tribes followed Ishbaal, which shows that the ideal of a 
united kingdom had not really been achieved under 
Saul. 

It is interesting to note that the tribe of Judah, which 
later claimed to possess the purest blood of all the Jews, 
was itself of very composite origin. David himself had 
Moabite and Canaanite blood in his veins. Judah’s po- 
sition near the desert on the south and east made it easy 
for other tribes to join the standard of David. Among 
them were the Calebites, the Kenites, and the Othniel- 
ites. The claim of purity of blood made by some races 
has no foundation. There never was a race perfectly 
pure in blood. The very fact that David and his tribe 
had such a composite origin may account for their bril- 
liant leadership. At any rate, after maintaining the 
leadership of Israel for seven and a half years at He- 
bron, David had won over all the tribes to his support. 
But Hebron, his capital, was still subject to the Philis- 
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tines. What he needed was a new headquarters nearer 
the center of Palestine which would be approved by all 
the tribes, and easy to defend against the Philistines. 


3. The New Capital City. 


Between Judah and the northern tribes was a heathen 
stronghold, Jerusalem, which had for many years been 
in the hands of the Jebusites. It was on the Western 
Highlands, two thousand and five hundred feet above 
sea-level, and could be easily defended because of the 
steep approaches on three sides. David’s forces cap- 
tured the city by a stratagem. There was a tunnel con- 
necting the inner city with a spring of fresh water just 
outside of the east wall. When the water was low the 
soldiers crept into the shallow canal, and climbed up into 
the city and surprised the Jebusites, who quickly sur- 
rendered. 

As a capital city Jerusalem had one likeness to our 
Washington. It was on neutral ground, and thus led to 
no jealousy on the part of any of the tribes. It speedily 
captured the Hebrew imagination, and David wisely 
promoted its popularity by bringing to it from the coun- 
try of the Philistines the sacred ark which had been lost 
many years before. The ark was placed in a new tent 
on Mount Zion, and became the true center of worship 
of all the tribes. The Songs of the Pilgrims (Psalms 120- 
134), written years later, no doubt truly represented the 
sentiment of many Hebrews through all the centuries 
from David to Judas Maccabeus. 


Our feet are standing 

Within thy gates, O Jerusalem, 

Jerusalem, that is builded 

As a city that is compact together, 

Whither the tribes go up, even the tribes of Jehovah. 
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Pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 
They shall prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls, 

And prosperity within thy palaces. 


But we may not think of Jerusalem as beautiful and 
clean. It was a small city built of low stone houses and 
surrounded by high walls. There was only one water- 
supply, and dirt and decaying refuse abounded. David 
saw the importance of improving this, and he encour- 
aged building and promoted foreign trade. Soon it be- 
came a center for traders, and caravans wended their 
way there from all parts of Palestine and from Egypt 
and Babylon. The king built a palace, and the houses 
of his officers and their families made a great improve- 
ment in the appearance of the city. Matthews (Old 
Testament Life and Literature, 162) gives a good de- 
scription: 

Diplomats from foreign courts were a common sight in the 
streets. Master merchants from great centers of commerce 
were in the city bazaars. A motley throng, master and slave, 
native-born and foreigner, rich and poor, grave and gay, all 
were there. In all this complexity the warrior-king was the 
first figure, and his military officers were his chief courtiers. 
Whatever court functions there were, the rattle of the sword 


and the tale of bloody deeds had place along with the ‘‘sing- 
ing men and women” (II Samuel 19: 35). 


4. David Enlarges the Borders. 


When the Philistines saw the strength and popularity 
of David’s new capital, they raised a powerful army 
and advanced confidently to battle. But the new king 
had infused a new spirit into the Hebrews. He was a 
great strategist, and surprised the Philistines and put 
them to flight in a battle on the plain south of J erusalem. 
And they were so utterly defeated that they came no 
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more into the land of Israel. It was the same with all 
the border enemies. Moab, Ammon, the Syrians, Edom, 
and the Bedouins of the desert were all pushed back, 
and David’s kingdom spread from the Lebanon Moun- 
tains on the north to Edom on the south, and from the 
desert on the east to the Mediterranean on the west. 

David’s military organization was built up with Joab 
as commander-in-chief. His bravest soldiers were given 
high positions. His army was loyal and the tribes were 
as one man in support of their brilliant king. It was a 
fortunate moment in world history for the establish- 
ment of a new kingdom. The great powers, Egypt on 
the south and Assyria on the north, were exhausted by 
foreign wars and civil strife. There was opportunity to 
make a great Hebrew state in Palestine, and David 
seized the opportunity. It was this achievement that 
has led men to think of him as the greatest man of his 
race. 


5. David’s Court. 

David’s popularity as king, chief justice, and high 
priest drew many able men to Jerusalem. Abiathar, a 
friend of the king’s outlaw days, was put in charge of 
the Ark and its tabernacle. There was a prime minister 
to attend to the business of the various tribes, and also 
to the king’s foreign affairs. Large amounts of money 
flowed into the royal treasury from the tributary states 
on the borders of Israel, and the treasurer became an 
important official. As the expenses of the court multi- 
plied, more money was needed, and a census was taken 
in order that a general tax might be imposed. 

Another officer was the overseer of the labor-gangs. 
He took care of large groups of men who were kept 
busy on the fortifications and in erecting new buildings 
to adorn the capital. Most of these laborers were doubt- 
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less captives taken in the wars, although David had 
cruelly put to death the majority of the prisoners. 


6. The Beginnings of Hebrew Literature. 

One officer in David’s court, the scribe Sheva, is 
noteworthy because he was a Babylonian. His business 
was to keep records of the affairs of the state. As a 
Babylonian he would be familiar with writing. Among 
the Hebrews writing was a new art. Until the tribes had 
united in support of David and had a central capital 
city, there was no Hebrew national spirit which found 
expression to any large extent in writing. Poems like 
Deborah’s Song and David’s Lament did not reach their 
final literary form before the time of Solomon. They 
were kept in memory or preserved in rough notes until 
the growth of the Hebrew language had furnished a 
finer medium of expression. 

Two books, The Book of the Wars of Jehovah and The 
Book of Jashar (i. e., “the Upright”), may have been 
put into writing during the reign of Solomon. The 
poems now found in the early books of the Bible were 
handed down by word of mouth. Although little writ- 
ing was done during David’s reign, yet it gave a great 
impulse to literature. David’s romantic youth and glori- 
ous achievements as a warrior stirred the imagination 
of later writers. 

The earliest example of the Hebrew language is on the 
Moabite stone written about 850 B.C. This language 
grew up in Palestine between the Hebrew conquest un- 
der Joshua and the time of the writing on the Moabite 
stone. It is a combination of the native tongue of Pal- 
estine and elements of the Amorite, Aramaic, and Phoe- 
nician tongues. It was the Amorites who, under the 
name of Jebusites, possessed Jerusalem before David’s 


time. 
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7. The Decline of David. 


David’s harem in Jerusalem was a poor place in which 
to bring up children. Several of the king’s family turned 
out badly, and one of them, Absalom, raised a rebellion 
and drove his father from the city. David himself had 
permitted the wealth and ease of later years to tempt 
him into a life of self-indulgence and crime. His char- 
acter was not strong enough to endure the great pros- 
perity that had come to him. 

Yet we should not underestimate the greatness of 
David. His ability in war, his statesmanship in dealing 
with the tribes of Israel, his devotion to his God, as 
shown by bringing the Ark to Jerusalem and establish- 
ing regular worship at the center of his realm, his loy- 
alty and friendship, his love of music and poetry, show 
him to be a many-sided and lovable man. He was the 
most gifted person, perhaps, that the Hebrews ever pro- 
duced. It is no wonder that Israel never forgot him, 
and dreamed of a “‘second David” who should inau- 
gurate the glorious Messianic age. He had created the 
kingdom, given them the “Holy City,” organized a 
state religion, and had made music and poetry so popu- 
lar that later generations ascribed the Psalms to him. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 


; Meee se David when the death of King Saul was reported 
to him , 

. Locate and describe David’s first capital, where he lived for 

seven and one-half years. 

. Describe the location, strength, and importance of Jerusalem. 

In what way did David make Jerusalem the religious center of 
his kingdom? 

. Name and point out on the map several hostile countries that 

David conquered. 

. Give the boundaries of David’s kingdom. 


—_ 


On PW WN 
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. How many offices did David hold? What other positions were 
there in his cabinet? 

. In what way did David’s reign give a great impulse to litera- 
ture? 

. Name some good and some weak points in David’s character. 


Oral Discussion 

. Is there reason to believe that the Jewish race is more pure- 
blooded than other races? 

. What part did music have in the success of David? 

. Why is it improbable that many books were written in the 
Hebrew language before the time of Solomon? 


Projects 

. Draw a sketch of the water-tunnel by which David’s soldiers 
captured Jerusalem (see Bailey and Kent, History of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth, pp. 103, 104). 

. Write a sketch of Abiathar, companion and priest of David. 
See a Bible dictionary. 


CuapTer VIII 


SOLOMON, THE LOUIS XIV OF ISRAEL 


‘‘ And behold, the half was not told me; thy wisdom and pros- 
perity exceed the fame which I heard.” 


1. Intrigue and Cruelty. 


When David was on the verge of death, his oldest 
son Adonijah sought the throne for himself. He was 
supported by Joab and Abiathar, David’s two most 
faithful friends. They planned a feast at which Adoni- 
jah should be proclaimed king. 

The rumor of this quickly spread through the city. 
Nathan, the prophet, heard it and hastened with Bath- 
sheba, Solomon’s mother, into the presence of the aged 
king. David had already promised Bathsheba that 
Solomon should be his successor, so now in fulfilment 
of the promise he asked Zadok, the priest, and Nathan 
to anoint Solomon and declare him king. 

Then, after the manner of other oriental monarchs, 
Solomon cruelly put to death his brother Adonijah and 
the aged Joab, and exiled the priest Abiathar. In this 
way he began a brilliant reign which was to lead even- 
tually, however, to the downfall of Israel. 


2. The Splendor of Solomon. 

As Louis XIV of France invited the whole nobility 
to live in idle splendor in the royal court at Versailles, 
so Solomon gathered about him a host of officers and 
admirers in Jerusalem. On the eastern hill of the city 
he built many costly buildings and surrounded them 
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all with a lofty stone wall. David had left a united 
kingdom with many nations paying tribute. This en- 
abled Solomon to develop his love of splendor, and he 
began a new building era in Jerusalem. Within the 
great wall cn Mount Zion he built many fine structures, 
six of which are described in the Bible. 

First of all, he spent thirteen years on a palace for 
himself, leaving a small spot north of the palace on the 
very top of Zion for his royal chapel, called the Tem- 
ple of Solomon. The present mosque of Omar is located 
on this same spot. The temple was built of stone and 
lined with cedar. It had two chief rooms, the Most 
Holy Place, thirty feet long and thirty feet wide, and 
the Holy Place, thirty feet by sixty feet. The sides of 
the temple were forty-five feet high. Against the two 
sides and the rear were rooms for the priests, running 
to the height of three stories, entered only from with- 
out. In front was a porch with two bronze pillars at 
the entrance. Near the doors was a great altar cut in 
solid rock, and beside the altar a vast bowl of brass, 
holding sixteen thousand gallons of water. 

The Holy Place contained a table on which twelve 
loaves of bread were daily placed, representing the 
twelve tribes, and a golden candlestick, or lamp-stand, 
with seven branches. In the dark inner room, the holy 
of holies, whose length and breadth and height were 
equal, two figures of cherubs, sixteen feet tall, over- 
spread with their wings the sacred ark, within which 
were the two tables of stone inscribed with the Ten 
Commandments. This Temple of Solomon has been 
described as “Infinitely the most significant building 
ever erected by the hands of man.” 

Near the palace of the king was a private palace built 
for Solomon’s new bride, a daughter of the Egyptian 
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king. South of the palace on the slope of the hill was 
the Court-House where as chief justice the king sat on 
his throne of ivory overlaid with gold. Beside the throne 
stood two lions, and twelve lions were stationed on the 
six steps that led to the throne. 

Below the Court-House was an assembly building in 
which people could gather who were waiting for an 
audience with the king. Near the southern wall of the 
great enclosure was an armory, called the House of the 
Forest of Lebanon, because there were so many cedar 
pillars in it. On the wall were hung the golden shields 
and bucklers of the body-guards. 


3. The Cost of Luxury. 

The thousands of idle people in Solomon’s court, his 
harem of seventy wives, his standing army, and his 
building projects cost an enormous amount of money. 
The item of food alone was burdensome to the whole 
nation. Among the things required for one day were 
thirty oxen, a hundred sheep, besides deer and fatted 
fowl. In order to provide these things Palestine was 
divided into twelve districts, and each district was re- 
sponsible for the food for one month. In addition to 
these expenses, large payments had to be made to the 
king of Tyre for skilled workmen and for building-ma- 
terial. 

The rule adopted compelling thirty thousand Israel- 
ites in relays of ten thousand to cut timber in the Leb- 
anons caused great dissatisfaction. One hundred and 
fifty thousand slaves carried on the quarries necessary 
for the building operations. Of these, seventy thousand 
were used for hauling the stones and eighty thousand 
for cutting and shaping them. Many of these slaves 
were Canaanites, descendants of those who had fought 
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valiantly against Deborah, and who had finally become 
subject to the Hebrews. 

The cost was not financial only. There was a great 
moral loss brought on by the degradation of the popu- 
lation through the mass of slaves. Among the upper 
classes were many foreigners representing their coun- 
tries as diplomats or residing in the city temporarily as 
expert workmen, engineers, craftsmen, and designers. 
They brought in foreign customs and foreign religions. 
Solomon increased this dangerous influence by marry- 
ing foreign wives, for each of whom he built a chapel 
and set up alien gods. This cost in morality was more 
expensive than the cost in money. 


4. The Loss of Tributary Nations. 

Solomon was not a warrior. Not only did he fail to 
conserve the results of David’s fighting, but he lost con- 
trol of many nations that were paying tribute. This 
tribute amounted to a great deal in gold and flocks and 
herds. First of all, Edom took advantage of Solomon’s 
lack of warlike zeal and revolted. Moab, Syria, and 
probably other nations followed suit. This helped in- 
crease the deficit in Solomon’s treasury. 


5. Solomon’s Fleet of Trading Vessels. 

His need of money led him to try many new ven- 
tures. His foreign alliances with many nations by mar- 
riage and his reputation for wealth and wisdom made 
it easy for him to interest people in business schemes. 
One of his most extensive projects was the building of 
a great fleet of trading-vessels. He engaged the Phceni- 
cians to build ships for him on the Red Sea for trade 
with India. On the Mediterranean he may have used 
the ports of Gaza, Joppa, and Dor, and from those ports 
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sailed as far as Cornwall, England, where they were 
selling tin at that time. According to I Kings 10:14, 
this venture brought him in twenty million dollars in 
gold, worth to-day three hundred million dollars. 

Besides this, the king taxed very heavily Egyptian 
and Indian caravans that passed through Palestine from 
Egypt toward the east and from India toward Egypt. 
He also engaged in land trade on his own account. From 
Asia Minor he bought horses and sold them at a good 
profit, and from Egypt he bought chariots. But his in- 
come did not equal his expenditures, and he had to 
borrow approximately fifty million dollars from Hiram, 
king of Tyre. Hiram demanded security for this money 
and Solomon made over to him twenty cities in Galilee 
without consulting the inhabitants. 


6. Sowing to the Wind. 


The glory of Solomon’s career at first dazzled the 
Hebrews, but gradually they perceived that it meant 
the destruction of democratic ideals. The introduction 
of foreign gods, the substitution of luxury for plain liv- 
ing, the presence of so many foreigners, with their cus- 
toms, was abhorrent to the Hebrews. The sale to 
Hiram of free cities in Galilee, and, worst of all, the 
forced labor and the system of taxation led to the whirl- 
wind of revolution. We can imagine with difficulty the 
burden of taxation in an oriental country. Paintings on 
the monuments of Egypt show that village officers had 
to bring into the king’s treasury the amount due from 
their villages. If the money was not ready, the officers 
were beaten. The Israelites became very restless over 
the rapid increase of the taxes and the exacting de- 
mands of the king. Solomon was thus paving the way 
for the disruption of the monarchy. 
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7. Solomon a Patron of Literature. 

Tradition says that Solomon was a great writer, but 
there is no evidence that he himself produced any lit- 
erature. It is probable, however, that he encouraged 
the writing of books. He was proud of the new nation, 
and would secure men to record the early history. 
Moreover, his beautiful temple would be an important 
factor in the stimulation of writers. Among ancient na- 
tions a great place of worship was always the center of 
intellectual life and interest. 

Among the books that scholars ascribe to this period 
are the Book of the Wars of Jehovah and the Book of 
Jashar. One evidence that this latter book was written 
not later than Solomon’s time is the fact that in it no 
references are made to events after the reign of Solo- 
mon. At this time, also, the stories about Saul and 
David were written. They were the first prose writings 
in Israel. Chapter 9 of I Samuel is an excellent example 
of Hebrew prose style. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 

_ How was Solomon’s accession to the throne hastened ? 

: oe the way in which Solomon’s luxurious taste asserted 
itself. 

_ What were some of the items of food required for one day in 
the court of the king? 

. How many laborers and slaves did Solomon require to carry 
on his building operations? 

. How did Solomon raise the money to pay the bills? 

_ What was the effect on the life of the people of the influx of 
foreign religions and customs? 

. Why was there a new interest in literature in Solomon’s reign? 


“J On a w Nore 


Oral Discussion 


1. Was it necessary for Solomon to put Joab and Abiathar out 
of the way to insure the safety of this throne? 
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2. What difference might it have made to the Hebrews if a bet- 
ter man than Solomon had been made king? 

3. Why did Solomon go to Tyre to get skilled workmen for his 
buildings? 

Projects 

1. Construct a temple of blocks of wood or draw a plan after the 
pattern in Bailey and Kent’s Hebrew Commonwealth, 132. 

2. Compare the temple of Solomon with the temples in Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, and name some things that were alike in 
all these temples. 


Part 3 
THE NORTHERN KINGDOM 


CHaApTerR IX 


JEROBOAM, THE LABORER WHO BECAME 
KING x 


“He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
He lifteth up the needy from the rubbish heap, 
To make them sit with princes, 
And inherit the throne of glory.” 


1. The Tragedy of the Division. 

David’s work of union was undone by the folly of 
Solomon. Before the people of the United Kingdom 
fully understood the advantage of their location on the 
“bridge of the world,” for the strategic position of Pal- 
estine between the nations of the east and the west jus- 
tifies the use of the term “bridge,” and before they had 
developed statesmen great enough to present to all the 
tribes a vision of the “Promised Lan ” as Moses saw 
it, the kingdom was broken into two parts, never again 
to be united. Rehoboam, the conceited son of Solomon, 
accustomed to life in Judah’s isolated and exclusive 
capital, did not sense the spirit of rebellion in the lead- 
ers of the northern tribes when they gathered at 
Shechem to give their sanction to the successor of Solo- 
mon. He somewhat jocularly called them together for 
the coronation service, and was hastening through the 
ceremony as a matter of course when the old sheiks 
stood forth and solemnly requested the privilege of ask- 
ing a question. “Will you lighten the burdens which 
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Solomon put on us?” they said to the flippant young 
aristocrat. “No; my little finger will be worse for you 
than my father’s loins,’”’ he replied. “My father chast- 
ened you with whips, but I will chasten you with 
scorpions.” Then the sheiks turned with dignity to the 
assembly and said: “To your tents, O Israel. What 
portion have we in David?” Thus perished the hope 
of a united Israel. 

Rehoboam went back to Jerusalem, now king of only 
one tribe. Judah, less than a third the size of northern 
Israel, was left alone to support the capital city and to 
maintain the customs which David had started on 
Mount Zion. “Sitting apart on its eagle’s nest of the 
Judean highland,” this southern tribe was cut off from 
the outside world. Its land was rocky and barren. The 
great caravan roads passed along the plains and not 
through her borders. Her northern rival was rich in 
fertile valleys and hills covered with timber, and all the 
great trade routes passed through her territory. The 
future of Palestine as far as wealth and power were con- 
cerned lay in the north, but the rich contribution the 
Jews were to make to mankind in the persons of the 
prophets was to come from the south. 


2. The Romantic Story of Jeroboam. 

When the northern tribes revolted at Shechem, they 
evidently had in mind a candidate after their own 
heart. The story of his rapid rise to power is stranger 
than fiction, rivalling the tale of some East Side boy in 
New York, like Governor Smith or Charles Stelzle. He 
was a nameless young man in the north who drifted to 
Jerusalem and was forced into Solomon’s labor-gangs. 
He was promoted to the position of boss, and because of 
his democratic spirit was involved in a strike, and had 
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to escape for his life to Egypt. There by some unex- 
plained turn of fortune’s wheel he was welcomed in the 
royal court and married a sister of the pharaoh. 

Our authority for this story is the Septuagint, the 
Greek translation of the Hebrew Old Testament. 
Whether the story is literally true we cannot say, but 
at any rate Jeroboam was ready for the political break 
at Shechem, acted as spokesman for the tribes, and was 
elected as ruler of the northern kingdom. One note- 
worthy thing in this affair was the part that the demo- 
cratic spirit played in opposition to the autocratic. The 
curse of oriental governments has been the tendency of 
the kings to oppress their subjects. Solomon was aping 
the habits of Eastern potentates. The Hebrews had a 
touch of the modern spirit. Where it came from we do 
not know, perhaps from Moses and the Egyptian expe- 
rience. Jeroboam represented this spirit of freedom, 
and in the later history he had many sympathizers 
among the prophets. 


3. The Part That Religion Played in the Disruption. 
It was a prophet who inspired Jeroboam with the 
idea that he would be king and that the disruption of 
Solomon’s kingdom was the will of God. In the Book 
of I Kings 11: 28-40 there is a description of a scene in 
which the prophet Ahijah suggests to Jeroboam that 
ten of the tribes of Israel will separate themselves from 
the others. It may be that the separation was, after all, 
no tragedy for the religious interests of the world, but 
that its effects were harmful only to the political ambi- 
tions of the Hebrews. If Solomon’s policy had been 
permitted to dominate Israel and the United Kingdom 
had grown into a powerful state, the true prophets might 
have been suppressed altogether and the prophetic ideas 
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that prepared the way for Christianity might never 
have been expressed. 

The prophet who suggested the division was followed 
in the north by a long list of freedom-loving teachers: 
Elijah, who opposed King Ahab; Elisha, who anointed 
kings; and Hosea, who proclaimed for the first time in 
human history that God is love. It is probable that 
none of these would have been allowed to speak by 
Solomon and by kings like him. Although the north was 
so free and its people more open-minded and progressive 
than those of the south, yet it was the south that made 
the greatest contribution to the religion of the world. 


4. Shifting Politics, Firm Religion. 

The rapid changes in politics in the north is well rep- 
resented by the movable capital. First, Jeroboam built 
his palace at Shechem. Then we hear of his headquar- 
ters at Penuel, beyond the Jordan. This transfer across 
the Jordan was probably due to the invasion of Shishak, 
the king of Egypt, in Jeroboam’s fifth year. Later, 
Jeroboam’s capital is mentioned as at Tirzah, twelve 
miles northeast of Shechem. It was not until about a 
hundred years after the division that the north had a 
capital that could be compared with Jerusalem. About 
835 B. C. the soldier-king, Omri, built a worthy capital 
on the hill of Samaria, one thousand and five hundred 
feet above sea-level. Being on a round hilltop it was 
easy to defend, which is proved by the fact that a power- 
ful army of the Assyrians required three years in which 
to conquer it. 

In the case of public worship, there was less shifting 
about. The Book of Kings states that Jeroboam per- 
ceived at once that he must establish convenient church 
privileges for the northern tribes, or they would be 
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tempted to worship at Jerusalem, which would be bad 
politics. So he had a golden calf set up at Bethel, a 
very old holy place near his southern border, and an- 
other at Dan near the northern boundary. These places 
of worship remained permanent throughout the history 
of the northern kingdom. The calves were not an in- 
novation, for Israel had been accustomed to them in 
Egypt. At Mount Sinai, when the people were still un- 
der Moses’ leadership, in a moment of backsliding they 
built a golden calf as a more satisfying object of worship 
than the invisible Jehovah. For we must remember that 
the Hebrews were still a very primitive people and had 
not yet been trained by the great moral prophets, like 
Amos and Isaiah. The king’s motive in setting up his 
two sanctuaries was doubtless political, yet the worship 
afforded there may have had some religious value. It 
was, however, inferior to the worship of Jehovah in the 
temple at Jerusalem. 


5. The Beginning of the “‘ Hundred Years’ War.” 


It is a sad fact that hatred between relatives is the 
worst kind. The whole career of the two kingdoms was 
characterized by civil war. Many of the early kings of 
the north were irresponsible. Baasha, the third of these 
rulers, began to fortify Ramah, only a few miles north 
of Jerusalem. This was a serious menace to the south- 
ern kingdom, but King Asa, instead of inviting a con- 
ference with northern Israel, invited a dangerous en- 
emy, Syria, to intervene. Syria accepted, with the result 
that a war began between Syria and northern Israel 
that went on intermittently for a hundred years. 

The north now lost much territory to Syria, and the 
losses in trade and agriculture because of war were enor- 
mous. Conditions became chaotic. There was no per- 
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manent capital city. There was no assurance that crops 
once planted could be harvested in peace. The soldiers 
ran things to suit themselves. Within the first half- 
century three kings were assassinated and army officers 
occupied the throne. It was not until Omri came that 
the foundations of a new and stable government were 
laid. While he had to yield commercial privileges to 
Syria as a result of his inability to defeat her in battle, 
yet he strengthened Israel by subduing Moab and com- 
pelling her to renew her tribute; he arranged for friendly 
relations with Judah, and made an alliance with the 
king of Tyre by marrying Ahab, his son, to Jezebel, 
daughter of the Tyrian king. His fame spread far, and 
his country was known in Assyria as “the land of Omri.” 


6. Ahab and Jezebel. 


Omri gave to his son Ahab a good throne but a bad 
wife. In promoting this foreign marriage Omri imper- 
illed his kingdom in two ways. Jezebel, the beautiful 
and brilliant Tyrian, was an autocrat. She did not re- 
spect popular rights. When Ahab wanted a neighbor’s 
farm that he might add it to the royal estates, he would 
not have encroached on a freeman’s rights to his ances- 
tral lot, but Jezebel ridiculed his scruples, had Naboth 
put to death on a trumped-up charge, and seized his 
land. Ahab was the ablest king the north ever had. 
He made peace with Judah, defeated Syria, and regu- 
larly collected tribute from Moab. His chief interest 
was in establishing peace for his people and in improv- 
ing their economic condition by trade. But Jezebel’s 
zeal for her gods gave Ahab a bad reputation, and what 
good he did was overshadowed by the wickedness of his 
wife. 

In opposing Jezebel, Elijah did not exaggerate the 
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danger of the situation. While religion in the north 
was far from perfect, being a combination of Jehovah 
and Baal worship, yet it was pure when compared with 
the worship of the Tyrian Baal and his goddess-wife 
Ashtoreth. They sometimes required their worshippers 
to burn their children alive as sacrifices. And also there 
was much immorality in connection with the worship 
of the goddess Ashtoreth. Jezebel had a temple built 
in Samaria for her gods, massacred the prophets of Je- 
hovah, and filled the land with the prophets of her reli- 
gion. The stories of Elijah’s defeat of the prophets of 
Baal on Mount Carmel and Jehu’s murder of Jezebel 
suggest the violent methods used in uprooting this for- 
eign and harmful faith. 

It reminds us of the low state of civilization to read 
that when Elijah was in the desert at the time of his 
flight from Jezebel, Jehovah is said to have commanded 
him to anoint Jehu and Hazael to carry out his purposes 
by deeds of violence. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 

1. What conversation took place between Rehoboam and the 
leaders of the ten tribes concerning the kingship? What 
was the result? 

. Compare Judah with northern Israel with respect to size, fer- 
tility, and nearness to the great caravan routes. 

_ Give an outline of the romantic story of Jeroboam. 

’ What good reason did the prophets have for favoring the dis- 
ruption? : ; 

. Compare the stability of public worship with the instability of 
politics as illustrated in the constant changing of the na- 
tional capital. 

6. What two evils did Jezebel promote? 

. Why was the prophet Elijah justified in violently opposing 
Jezebel ? 

8. Could the division of the tribes have been prevented if Reho- 

boam had been willing to compromise? 
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Oral Discussion 


1. What is the best explanation of Rehoboam’s loss of the north- 
ern tribes? 

2. Contrast the youth of Jeroboam with that of Rehoboam. 
What kind of an experience in youth produces the strongest 
manhood? 

3. What are some of the advantages which a nation loses when 
there is no stable government? 


Projects 

1. Construct a map showing the one tribe of the southern king- 
dom and the ten tribes of the northern kingdom. 

2. Trace the origin of the calf-worship which Jeroboam set up 
at Dan and Bethel. What was the character of the wor- 
ship of theseimages? See article, ‘Golden Calf,” Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. I, p. 341 ff. 


CHAPTER X 


REVOLUTION AND REFORM 


“Let justice roll down as waters, 
And righteousness as a mighty stream.” 


1. The Folly of Violence. 

In oriental countries religion and politics were not 
kept separate, as they are to-day in the United States. 
Elijah had not halted at violent measures to rid his 
country of the wicked prophets of Baal, who were cor- 
rupting the true religion of Israel. So, too, Elisha, the 
successor to Elijah, adopted strong tactics to do away 
with the harmful influence of Jezebel. He decided to 
use his influence in getting a king over Israel who would 
do away with all the false practices brought in by 
Jezebel. Not only did Elisha and his followers plan a 
new king for Israel, but also for the throne of Damascus. 
It is very likely that both of the candidates for the king- 
ship—Hazael, of Damascus, and Jehu, of Samaria— 
had promised to help crush Baalism in Israel in return 
for the support of the prophetic party in winning their 
thrones. 

The story of the conspiracy is told in two dramatic 
scenes, the first contained in II Kings 8: 7-15. Elisha 
went to Damascus and took lodgings there. On hearing 
that the famous man of God was in the city, Ben-Hadad, 
the king of Syria, who was very ill, sent to him forty 
camels loaded with presents. Hazael, an officer of the 
king, was in charge of the gifts. When in the presence 
of the prophet, Hazael said: ‘‘My master wishes to 
know if he will recover from his illness.” Elisha replied, 
“Tell your master that he will recover,” and then, in a 
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low voice, “but I know he will not, but you will be king 
in his stead.” Then Elisha looked steadily at Hazael 
for a long time in silence. Hazael understood. He went 
back to the palace and put a wet cloth over the face of 
the king and choked him to death. Thus the first step 
in the programme was accomplished. 

The second scene is described in II Kings 9: 1-13. 
The kings of Judah and northern Israel had made an 
alliance to capture the old Syrian fortress at Ramoth- 
Gilead. During the fighting the king of Israel was 
wounded and returned to the royal palace in Jezreel for 
treatment and rest. One day the king of Judah went 
to visit him, and left the camp in charge of the subor- 
dinate officers, one of whom was Jehu. Elisha decided 
that this would be a good time to start a revolution, 
and to put Jehu on the throne, so he sent a prophet to 
Ramoth-Gilead to anoint Jehu. When the messenger 
arrived at the camp, he saw a group of officers sitting 
in front of one of the tents. Approaching the group, he 
said: ‘I have an errand to thee, O captain.” “To 
which of us?” said Jehu. When the prophet indicated 
that he wanted to see Jehu, he was led inside the tent. 
Here he poured oil on Jehu’s head and announced: 
“Thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, I have anointed 
thee king over the people of Jehovah, even over Israel.” 
Jehu was commanded to kill the king, Queen Jezebel, 
and all the royal family. All those who had helped to 
introduce the Tyrian religion of Baal were to be de- 
stroyed. The programme of violence was now well un- 
der way. 


2. A Saint Bartholomew’s Day in Israel. 


Jehu was immediately hailed as king by the army. 
Before many hours he was on his way to Jezreel to per- 
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form his bloody errand. Spying him in the distance, the 
two kings came out to meet him in their chariots. No 
doubt they were worried for fear something had hap- 
pened to the army. When they came within calling 
distance of Jehu, the king of Israel cried out anxiously: 
“Ts it peace, Jehu?” With a curt reply Jehu sent an 
arrow through the heart of King Joram, and, after a 
swift chase, killed the king of Judah also. As he drove 
up to the palace in Jezreel, Queen Jezebel leaned out of 
her window, recognizing, no doubt, his purpose, and 
called out sardonically: “Is it peace, thou Zimri, thy 
master’s murderer?” At Jehu’s command she was 
thrown to the ground and her body trampled under foot. 
In swift succession Jehu now ordered put to death the 
seventy sons of Ahab, the brothers and possible claim- 
ants to the throne of Joram; the entire household of 
the royal family at Jezreel; and even forty-two princes 
of Judah who had come on a friendly visit to Israel. 
Finally, the worshippers of the foreign religion were 
gathered together in their temple and killed, the tem- 
ple of Baal itself being razed to the ground. So by vio- 
lence the foreign religion was rooted out of the land and 
the religion of Jehovah made the religion of the state. 
It was not long, however, before the folly of this re- 
sort to violence was made clear. In the first place, 
Jehu’s kingdom lacked the power to meet overwhelming 
dangers which soon presented themselves in the form 
of an Assyrian invasion. The men who would have been 
best able to strengthen the defence had been killed. The 
aid of Syria, which Elisha had perhaps thought to en- 
gage, was not forthcoming. As a matter of fact, the 
armies of Syria later overran Palestine and brought 
great suffering on both Israel and Judah. Judah had 
been alienated by the murder of her king and forty-two 
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princes. There was no alternative but to pay tribute 
to the mighty power of Assyria. On a black obelisk in 
the British Museum, Jehu is pictured as crawling on 
hands and knees to present his tribute to the Assyrian 
conqueror. The inscription on this obelisk of Shalma- 
nezer is as follows: , 


I have received the tribute of Jehu, son of Omri: silver, gold, 
golden bowls, golden chalices, golden cups, golden buckets, 
lead, a sceptre for the hands of the king and balsam-woods. 


A second unfortunate result of the policy taken by 
Elisha and Jehu was the effect upon religion. While the 
rival religion of Baal had been done away with, and the 
religion of Jehovah given the authority of the kingdom, 
yet in the process the heart of the religion was lost. It 
became formal. Ceremony took the place of real wor- 
ship. Sacrifice was substituted for goodness. 


3- Great Wealth and Fine Worship. 

Fifty years have passed by since the death of Jehu. 
The tide of war has turned in favor of Israel. It is a 
prosperous age. An able king, Jeroboam II, mighty in 
war and shrewd in business, has ruled for forty years. 
The borders of the kingdom have been extended on all 
sides, and an extensive commerce has sprung up, mak- 
ing many men rich. Cities have taken the place of vil- 
lages, and palaces of marble and ivory the place of the 
humble dwellings. As in the time of Solomon, luxuries 
from distant countries are brought in by numerous car- 
avans and enjoyed by the few, while the masses toil on 
without any improvement in their condition. The mid- 
dle classes have been the chief sufferers in war and have 
almost disappeared, leaving a gulf between the rich and 
the poor. Many of the crimes and sins of modern times 
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are described in the cities of Israel by the prophets. 
Bribery is frequent in the courts. The rich gain many 
privileges, especially in the matter of taxation. Drunk- 
enness and immorality are conspicuous, even at the 
religious feasts. 

The religion of the times is purely formal. Having 
freed the realm from Baalism, the priests and the officers 
of state are satisfied with the correct performance of 
the sacrifices. The rich bring costly offerings to atone 
for their sins. The poor are allowed to share in the 
license of the great festivals, such as the one at Bethel. 


4. Amos Appears at Bethel. 


It was at such a time that Amos of Tekoa appeared 
at the royal sanctuary at Bethel and made his bold 
prophecy of destruction to the nation of Israel: 


The virgin of Israel is fallen, 
She shall no more rise; 

She is cast down upon her land, 
There is none to raise her up. 


We can imagine the amazement of the people who had 
gathered for one of the festivals. Who was this man 
that dared predict the fall of Israel? He was a shepherd 
who lived ten miles south of Jerusalem, tending his 
flocks on the slopes looking toward the desolate Dead 
Sea. Occasionally he dressed sycamore-trees. No doubt 
from time to time he came to the markets of Israel to 
sell his goods. Amos himself explains that he is not a 
prophet: 
I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; but I was a 
herdsman, and a dresser of sycamore-trees, and Jehovah 


took me from following the flock, and J: ehovah said unto me, 
Go, prophesy unto my people Israel. 
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No doubt Amos’ scorn for prophets and prophecy is 
a hint of the condition into which religion had fallen at 
that time. Religion had become a matter of form and 
not of the conscience. This is one of the main things 
Amos has to say: 


I hate, I despise your feasts, ; 

And I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 

Yea, though ye offer me your burnt-offerings 

And meal-offerings, I will not accept them; 

Neither will I regard the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. 
Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs; 

For I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 

But let justice roll down as waters, 

And righteousness as a mighty stream (Amos 5: 21-24). 


Another thing that had stirred the wrath of Amos was 
the injustice of the rich to the poor. To seek God should 
mean something different from attending the temple 
services and making the customary sacrifices. It meant 
justice, honesty, fair play. 

Thus saith Jehovah: 


For three transgressions of Israel,— 

Yea, for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof; 
Because they have sold the righteous for silver, 

And the needy for a pair of shoes. 

They that pant after the dust of the earth on the head of the 


poor, 
And turn aside the way of the meek (Amos 2: 6, 7). 
And again: 


Hear this, O ye that would swallow up the needy, 

And cause the poor of the land to fail, saying, 

“When will the new moon be gone, that we may sell grain? 
And the Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, 

Making the ephah small and the shekel great, 

And dealing falsely with balances of deceit; 

That we may buy the poor for silver, 

And the needy for a pair of shoes, 

And sell the refuse of the wheat? (Amos 8; 4-6). 
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5. The Great Discovery of Amos. 


Amos was the first of a galaxy of prophets that trans- 
formed the religion of the world. He announced two 
thoughts that have become the basis of civilization: 
there can be no true religion without high moral stand- 
ards, and there is a God who enforces these standards. 
Amos was a citizen of the south, and it may be that he 
addressed the people of the northern kingdom only 
once. That address has never been forgotten. Amos 
was the first man to discover and make clear to the 
world this principle: one who does not give justice to his 
fellow man cannot be right with God. “God is on the 
side of the downtrodden and the poor, . . . any reli- 
gion which does not concern itself with the welfare of 
one’s fellows is no religion at all. This is a great discov- 
ery, one that outranks any discovery or invention in 
the realm of science in its possible effects upon human 
civilization. In thirty centuries we have not yet lived 
up to it; it still stands as a protest against most of our 
civic and social institutions, and as a great ideal yet to 
be attained” (Bailey and Kent, History of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth, p. 189). 

Thus, within a hundred years, two religious revolu- 
tions had been started by the prophets. In the ninth 
century Elijah and Elisha had overthrown a religion 
that was false in doctrine and which led to personal im- 
morality; in the eighth century Amos and those who 
followed him began the great battle, still being waged, 
against a formal state religion, which, while correct in 
doctrine and ceremony, was yet false in its attitude 
toward social wrongs. The work thus begun by the 
peasant-shepherd, Amos, in 750 B. C., and carried on 
by Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Jesus, is of unique sig- 
nificance for mankind. It means the establishment of 
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the Kingdom of God on earth, a kingdom in which 
brotherly love will be the rule, and in which there will 
be an equal opportunity for happiness for all. It may 
truly be said that the appearance of Amos at Bethel 
marked the beginning of a new era for the world. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Writien Work 

. How were religion and politics combined in the ninth century 

B. C. in northern Israel? 

. Describe the anointing of Jehu. 

What measures did Jehu take to rid Israel of Baalism? 

. What two evils resulted from this policy of violence? 

. Give two reasons for the rapid increase in wealth during the 
reign of Jeroboam. 

What shows that the costly system of worship did nothing to 
promote morality? 

. What two ideas in religion did Amos announce? 

. Why may the idea of one God be regarded as one of the great- 

est discoveries in the history of mankind? 


ON OD TRWH 


Oral Discussion 

1. Does the scene at Damascus, in which Elisha encouraged 
Hazael to murder his king, prove the maxim ‘‘The end 
justifies the means”? 

2. Give examples to show that a good purpose does not justify 
a wrong method. 

3. What class in society is obliged to bear the brunt of war? 

4. Does a church which emphasizes ceremony exert as helpful 
an influence as one which stresses preaching and the dis- 
cussion of moral standards? 


Projects 
1. Write a parallel between the murders of Jehu and the massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew’s Day in France. 
2. Describe the scene at Bethel in 760 B. C. when Amos was or- 
dered to leave the country by the high priest Amaziah. See 
Cornhill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 38-41, or other references. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE FAILURE OF THE TEN TRIBES 


“T desire loving-kindness and not sacrifice, and the knowledge 
of God rather than burnt-offerings.” 


1. Hosea Prophesies Disaster to the Northern King- 
dom. 

A few years after the dramatic appearance of Amos 
at Bethel, Hosea, the only prophet belonging to the 
northern kingdom, began his work. Hosea is like Amos 
in the deep conviction that he has been called by God 
to do his work. In other ways Hosea is the opposite of 
Amos. While Amos was stern and preached about a 
stern, terrible God of justice, Hosea thought of God as 
a father made sad by the forgetfulness and wrong-doing 
of his children. 

Another figure used by Hosea is that of the marriage 
of Israel and Jehovah. Israel is the bride of Jehovah, 
but she has not been true. It is thought that Hosea 
used this figure of speech because of his own heart-break- 
ing experience. He loved and married a young woman 
who later was unfaithful to him. There was only one 
thing to do, according to Hebrew custom. He must di- 
vorce his wife. In his suffering over his wife, whom he 
still loves, Hosea comes to have his prophetic under- 
standing of God’s attitude toward Israel. Just as Hosea 
still loves his wife, although she has forgotten she is his 
wife, so God loves his people Israel. Hosea puts in the 
mouth of God his own suffering and makes him say: 

How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? 
How shall I cast thee off, Israel? 


My heart is turned within me, 
My compassions are kindled together (Hosea 11: 8). 
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And then Hosea makes his great decision. If he really 
loves his wife, he cannot let her go. Just as God will 
not forget his people Israel, but will punish them to 
make them better, so Hosea will do. Again he interprets 
the fate of his nation by his own experience and makes 
God say: 

I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger, 

I will not return to destroy Ephraim; 

For I am God, and not man, 


The Holy One in the midst of thee, 
And I will not come in wrath (Hosea 11: 9). 


Punishment is coming upon Israel. Of that Hosea is 
certain. While Hosea was aware of political events and 
knew what was going on in the outside world, yet the 
main reasons for his prophecy were moral and religious. 
The change from a shepherd life to an agricultural and 
village life had not been easily made. The people among 
whom the Israelites came to live worshipped the gods, or 
baals, of the land. The danger was that the Israelites 
would come to worship them and forget their own God. 
The difficulty was that the people did not understand 
that Jehovah could be God on the farms just as well 
as on the desert. If they can learn this and learn to 
worship him in a moral way and abandon the immoral 
worship of the other gods, Israel’s troubles will disap- 
pear. It is this thought that the people do not know 
God which Hosea often repeats: 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. 

Because thou hast rejected knowledge, 

I will also reject thee, that thou shalt be no priest to me; 
Seeing thou hast forgotten the law of thy God, 

I also will forget thy children (Hosea 4: 6). 

Hosea was not ignorant of the political evils of the 
time. It was a day of constant conspiracy. Jehu had 
established an example of murder which was adopted 
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by many others who wished to become king. The pres- 
ent king had no fixed policy. He pledged loyalty, now 
to Assyria, now to Egypt. 

Hosea saw that such policy was fatal. He called upon 
Israel to return to their God and to live an honest and 
upright life and to let the rest take care of itself. 


O Israel, return unto Jehovah thy God, 

For thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. 

Take with you words, and return unto Jehovah; 

Say unto him, Take away all iniquity, 

And accept that which is good. 

So will we render as bullocks the offering of our lips. 

Assyria shall not save us; 

Weill not ride upon horses; 

Neither will we say any more to the work of our hands, ‘Our 
God’ (Hosea 14: 1-3). 


2. The Fall of Samaria. 

The fate that Hosea foresaw was not long in coming. 
There was no strong leader upon the throne of Israel. 
Within the twenty years which preceded the end of the 
kingdom, five of the rulers were assassinated. The last 
ruler was nothing but the tool of Assyria, which had 
constantly been threatening the entire land of Pales- 
tine. The Assyrian invader appointed Hoshea king, so 
that the enormous tribute of thirty-five million dollars 
might be collected satisfactorily. That was in 732 B. C. 
When the reigning king of Assyria died, Hoshea refused 
to pay the annual tribute, having got promises of aid 
from Egypt in the meantime. From Nineveh, which a 
Bible writer called a “den of lions,” the new king, Shal- 
manezer, marched westward to punish the rebel. Now 
came the testing of Israel. Much of the best blood of 
the little nation had been spilled in murders. Luxury 
and immorality had sapped the strength of the remain- 
ing leaders. There was no moral fibre left to hold the 
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people together. Yet because of a fine location on the 
top of a hill, the capital city, Samaria, was able to hold 
out against the enemy for three long years. In the 
meantime Shalmanezer had died and Sargon had been 
made king of Assyria, and the credit for the victory 
was given to him. 

The results of the fall of Samaria were serious not 
only for the northern kingdom but also for the king- 
dom of Judah. It was now only a question of time how 
long the little kingdom of the south could hold out, 
with the buffer state removed. This meant that the 
Hebrews might fail altogether of the great mission they 
had to perform in the world. If the prophetic teachers 
had had no nation in which to accomplish their work, 
it might never have been done. It is possible to imagine 
that the Jews would not have laid the foundations on 
which Christianity was later built, and that Jesus might 
never have been born. Fortunately, the nation of Judah 
endured long enough to fulfil her destiny. 


3. The Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. 


The Assyrian conqueror took captive twenty-seven 
thousand of the leading people of Israel, and in keeping 
with his policy scattered them in different places beyond 
the Euphrates, far away from their homeland. People 
have often asked what became of the ten tribes of Israel. 
One answer is, of course, that most of the ten tribes re- 
mained where they were in Palestine. They did not re- 
tain their identity, but mingled their blood with that of 
colonists transplanted from other countries into the con- 
quered territory of Israel. This method adopted to pre- 
vent rebellion by subdued peoples is described on an As- 
syrian monument dating from the time of the fall of 
Samaria. The inscription reads: 
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The daughters of the sunrise, he (the Assyrian king) carried 
to the sunset, and the daughters of the sunset he carried to 
the sunrise. 


This suggests what was done in the case of the Hebrews. 
The women were located in different groups in Assyria, 
while Assyrian women, or some conquered groups of 
women in Eastern countries, were settled in northern 
Israel. The ten tribes did not form a unit again in As- 
syria nor in Palestine. Many foreign elements entered 
into their population and they never organized as Ten 
_ Tribes again. 

Some information as to the lot of the people who had 
been left in Palestine is given us in a curious story 
about the Assyrian colonists in Palestine. The story is 
told in II Kings 17: 24-33. Some of the colonists, who 
had taken the place of the Hebrew captives, were killed 
by lions. The leaders sent word of this to the king of 
Assyria. He accordingly sent back one of the captive 
Hebrew priests to teach the colonists “the law of the 
god of the land,” for he believed that the lions had been 
sent by Jehovah because the colonists did not know 
how to worship aright. But the kingdom of Israel was 
never restored. The punishment that Hosea had pre- 
dicted fell upon her and was even more severe than 
Hosea had dreamed. 


4. Light from the Monuments on this Period. 

The discoveries of old ruins in Assyria have cleared 
up several problems. One is the chronology. The As- 
syrian tablets have given us extensive lists of rulers and 
full descriptions of events which concerned Israel, so 
that by comparison of statements in the Bible with 
those in the tablets we may settle important dates. An 
example of this is the battle of Karkar in 854 B. C. 
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Ahab, king of Israel, fought there with ten thousand 
soldiers and two thousand chariots, according to the 
Assyrian records. The next year he was killed in bat- 
tle with the Syrians. This enables us to fix the date of 
the end of Ahab’s reign as 853 B. C. This is the first 
fixed date in Israel’s history. Starting from that, many 
other important dates can be established. ; 

Two other discoveries may be mentioned. The pal- 
ace of Sargon, seven miles above Nineveh, was buried 
in the sands for two thousand five hundred years, and 
the very existence of it was unknown until the French 
government excavated it in 1842. Not even the name 
of Sargon was known at that time. When the ruins were 
uncovered, scholars were able to understand many 
things about the manners and customs of Assyria, and 
to realize something of the wealth and luxury of the 
Assyrian kings. The palace covered twenty-five acres 
and had connected with it a temple for sun-worship, 
parks, artificial lakes, many great rooms of state, and 
smaller private rooms. It was probably the biggest pal- 
ace ever built. 

In 1908 Harvard University sent an expedition to 
Samaria, for the purpose of finding ancient monuments. 
The foundations of an ivory palace were uncovered 
which is believed to have been the palace of Ahab and 
Jezebel. I Kings 22:39 states that Ahab built such a 
palace of ivory. This discovery is valuable as showing 
the use which kings and nobles made of their immense 
wealth and also in vindication of the charges made by 
the prophets (see Amos 3: 15-4: 1). 


5. The Prophets Start a New Era in Writing. 


Amos and Hosea began the era of written proph- 
ecy. In studying the literature of the Old Testament, it 
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might be wise to begin with the prophecy of Amos. For 
Amos and Hosea were eye-witnesses of the events they 
described. What they wrote is the earliest original ma- 
terial now preserved in our Bible. While these prophets 
were chiefly men of action and not of books, yet they evi- 
dently believed what they had to say was worth pre- 
serving. Our debt to them for this cannot be measured. 

Others were beginning to write at this time, too. 
Lives of the prophets, like Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, 
were being written. Psalms and Proverbs were being 
composed. Histories of the Hebrew people were being 
compiled. One was written in the ninth century, proba- 
bly in Jerusalem. This is called the “J” history, be- 
cause it prefers the name Jehovah for God, while the 
other history uses the name Elohim, and is called the 
“E” history. “EK” was written in the eighth century, 
probably in Samaria. It is safe to say that this latter 
history was written in the north, not only because of the 
names and places referred to in the book, but also be- 
cause of the moral and religious views. These two his- 
tories were later combined into one, which we call “JE,” 
and which forms an important part of the historical 
books in our Bible. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 
. How are Amos and Hosea alike, and how different? 
. What figure of speech does Hosea use in describing the rela- 
tionship of God to Israel? Why did he choose this figure? 
What were some of the causes of the fall of Samaria and when 
did it occur? 
What might have resulted from the failure of the Ten Tribes? 
What happened to the “lost tribes” of Israel? ‘ 
What archeological discoveries throw light upon the history 
of this time? 
How do we know how to date events in Israel after 853 B. C.? 
. Why are the writings of Amos and Hosea especially important? 


Ore ee ae Co ee 
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Oral Discussion 
1. In studying Biblical history, is it important to learn the facts, 
or is it sufficient to find thoughts that will inspire religious 
feeling? 
2. Give an acl from Hebrew history to show that one gen- 
ane pays the penalty of the sins committed by the pre- 


3. How me the morals of pryste citizens affect the safety and 
happiness of national life? 


Projects 


1. Construct the chronology of Hebrew history from David to 
the fall of Samaria, with the help of Assyrian discoveries. 
See Price, The Monuments and the Old Testament, and Hast- 
ing’s Dictionary of the Buble. 

2. Draw a plan of the palace of Sargon on the basis of the ruins 
discovered near Nineveh. See Price, The Monuments and 
the Old Testament; and Bailey and Kent, History of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth, p. 195. 


Part 4 
THE SOUTHERN KINGDOM 


CHAPTER XII 


JUDAH LOSES THE WORLD AND GAINS A 
SOUL 


“What shall it profit a man to gain the whole world?” 


z. A Comparison of Judah and Israel. 

When Solomon’s son, Rehoboam, largely because of 
the sins of his father, lost the ten tribes of the north, 
it seemed likely that both Judah and Israel would soon 
be swallowed by their enemies. But Israel survived 
until 722 B. C., and Judah did not end her career as a 
nation until 586 B. C. One lasted two hundred and fif- 
teen years and the other three hundred and fifty-one 
years. It is a curious fact that each kingdom had the 
same number of rulers, nineteen, although Judah lasted 
one hundred and thirty-six years longer. Judah’s rulers, 
therefore, had much longer reigns, which was due to the 
fact that there were less factions within and less war 
without. But even in Judah politics and war were as 
bad as anywhere on earth, and we wonder that the race 
which was to produce Jesus of Nazareth, and which 
through its prophets and Jesus gave a wonderful reli- 
gion to the world, was so imperfect. The explanation 
probably is that it was not the race as a whole that 
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prepared the way for Christianity, but a group of proph- 
ets, men of genius, who served as a channel of that di- 
vine revelation of God on which Christianity rests. 

It was Judah in which all these men of religious 
genius, except Hosea, were nourished. Amos, Isaiah, 
Micah, Jeremiah, and all the rest grew up in rocky, 
desolate Jerusalem or its suburbs. One would have ex- 
pected to find these great men in northern Israel, where 
the inhabitants had more contact with the world, and 
where the land was more fertile and life more joyous. 
This is another of those strange facts of history that 
out from hard conditions of life have come the great 
leaders of humanity. 

Judah inherited four valuable possessions that gave 
her a great advantage over Israel. First, there was the 
finest city in Palestine, Jerusalem, the capital, beauti- 
ful for situation and easy to defend. Second, the tem- 
ple, built by Solomon, and regarded as the center of 
Hebrew religion, gave Judah a religious distinction 
which Jeroboam could not equal by building temples at 
Bethel and Dan in the north. Third, David was the 
most popular king that ever sat on the throne in Pal- 
estine. His memory was held sacred because he had 
enlarged the nation, captured Jerusalem, and greatly 
improved it, and had placed there the ark as a symbol 
of the presence of their God. Fourth, the memory of 
Solomon was preserved because of his magnificent build- 
ings and his fame as a world-ruler, which attracted to 
his court ambassadors from many nations. In the long 
run these possessions outweighed the superior wealth 
and more numerous world-contacts which Israel en- 
joyed. Stable government and permanent institutions 
of religion tend to prolong and enrich the life of a na- 
tion. 
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2. How Jerusalem Became the “‘ Holy City ’ Rather 
Than the “ Golden City.” 


Jerusalem may be compared with Damascus, Baby- 
lon, and Rome in one respect. It towered above all 
other centres in Judah, and so dominated the life of the 
Hebrews, as Damascus did that of the Syrians, or Baby- 
lon that of the Babylonians, or Rome that of the Romans. 
What prevailed in politics or religion in Jerusalem would 
rule the whole nation. At first it seemed that the young 
and reckless Rehoboam would perpetuate the luxury of 
his father’s court as well as its religious customs, some 
of which were debasing in their moral effects. But for- 
tunately hard times came and brought these Judeans 
to their senses. 

The first hardship was the loss of the glory of being 
the center of the twelve tribes. When the north re- 
belled, that took away the larger part of the nation. 
Connected with that was the loss of all the tribute- 
money from Syria, Moab, Ammon, Edom, and Philis- 
tia. Years later one of the kings became ambitious to 
get rich, like Solomon, and built a navy to sail to the 
Far East for gold (I Kings 22:48); but the ships were 
wrecked shortly after leaving the harbor. 

The financial and political failures served a good 
purpose in this case. The kings attended to the reform 
of the evils connected with the worship in the temple 
and in the high places (I Kings 15:11, 12). The re- 
ligious system under the influence of the priests and 
priestesses had become an encouragement to vice. It 
is to the spirit which later came to fuller expression in 
Amos and Hosea that we must look for the overthrow 
of the immoral foreign gods and the popular worship 
which was being carried on by means of stone pillars 
and wooden poles on every high hill and under every 
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green tree. To the prophets we are indebted for the 
reform of these evils and the making of the “Holy 
City.” 


3. The Temple Desecrated by the King of Egypt. 

Five years after Rehoboam had returned to Jerusa- 
lem, when he had lost the larger part of his kingdom, 
he suffered another disaster. The temple was despoiled, 
and many of the towns and cities captured. The tem- 
ple was the most prominent institution in Jerusalem, 
and should have been the center of a noble religious life. 
But the king, catering to the low tastes of his court, 
kept there the immoral priests and priestesses, and per- 
mitted them to carry on base customs of worship that 
attracted the rich and idle supporters of Solomon’s son. 
In fact, he made Jehovah’s temple not very different 
from a Babylonian temple in its worship and its moral 
life. It was, then, a gain for morality when the king of 
Egypt captured Jerusalem, robbed the temple of its 
treasures, and took away the shields of gold which the 
royal court used in the religious processions (I Kings 
14 : 25-28). 

On the south wall of the temple at Karnak, Egypt, 
the conqueror recorded the names of one hundred and 
fifty-six towns of Judah and northern Israel which he 
captured. He made Judah pay tribute, and carried away 
to Egypt a lot of treasure that Solomon had stored up 
in the temple. From now on Judah was kept poor by 
the demands of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, as well 
as by the lack of natural resources. Later King Asa 
asked Syria to help him against northern Israel and 
“took all the gold and the silver that were left in the 
treasures of the house of the Lord, and the treasures of 
the king’s house” and sent them to the king of Syria, 
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to make sure that he would be on his side in the civil 
war. The resulting poverty of Judah, which to many 
may have seemed a misfortune, worked for good in the 
end. Not usually from the palaces of the rich do the 
pioneers of progress arise. Lincoln in government, Edi- 
son in invention, Hoover in commerce, and Mann in ed- 
ucation rose from the ranks of the poor. It is in the less 
wealthy and middle classes that the greatest hope of 
progress resides, because they alone understand the suf- 
ferings and limitations of the life of any generation. 


4. The First Serious Attempt to Write a History of 
Judah. 

After the aristocratic group established by Solomon 
and perpetuated by Rehoboam had lost its wealth and 
its prominence, the better elements of Judah’s popu- 
lation had a chance to be heard. Among the tribes that 
had become a part of Judah under David were two 
shepherd tribes. They had added elements of plain liv- 
ing and high thinking to the communities that had been 
corrupted by their Canaanite neighbors. Whether it 
was due to them or to the original strain of inheritance 
from Bethlehem of Judah we do not know, but from 
some source there was a strong religious force stirring 
the tribe. It later came to the front in the most remark- 
able group of prophets that ever appeared. 

It now took the form of an urge to write a history 
of Judah, which should show the guiding hand of God. 
We can imagine the scene in some room in the temple, 
Judah’s Westminster Abbey. A group of deeply reli- 
gious men, under the patronage of Jehoshaphat, who 
had a special interest in education (II Chronicles 17 : 9), 
have met to consider the possibility of writing a com- 
plete history from the beginning to the present time. 
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Jehoshaphat, like some James I of England, sits with 
the group. In answer to the question whether any col- 
lection of Hebrew writings had been made, the older 
prophets answer in the negative. Then the king gives 
them authority to gather the poetry, stories, laws, and 
other narratives, and to write a comprehensive history 
of Judah, tracing the national fortunes back through 
the United Kingdom and the conquest of Palestine, and 
including the earliest known records. 

This was undertaken in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, but probably was not completed for several gen- 
erations. The result was a book which constituted the 
oldest complete history of Israel. It was different from 
other histories in several ways: for the most part it used 
the name Jehovah for God; showed special familiarity 
with the geography of Judah; was vivid in style and 
primitive in thought. It contained a story of the crea- 
tion and fall of man (Genesis 2 and 3), and many poems. 
Scholars now call it the J document because it was 
written in Judah, and also because it prefers the name 
Jehovah for God. Later writers combined it with other 
early histories to form the early books of the Bible. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 


1. Compare Judah and northern Israel with reference to the 
length of the national existence, the number of kings, and 
the number of literary prophets. 

. What four advantages did Judah have over northern Israel? 

. Name three or four losses that helped bring Judah to a higher 
type of moral life. 

. Do the leaders of mankind come from the middle and poorer 
classes? 

. To what early tribes, possibly, may the higher religious im- 
pulses of Judah be traced? 

. Who first assembled the poems, stories, laws, and other narra- 
tives of Judah into a complete history? 
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. What was the date of this history? 
. How may it now be recognized in the early books of our Bible? 


Oral Discussion 


. Did Judah have more or less wars than northern Israel? Does 


this fact have any bearing on the religion and literature of 
Judah? 


. Compare Jerusalem with Damascus, Babylon, and Rome. 
. Is hardship always necessary as a factor in the production of 


noble character ? 


. Did Asa do right in paying tribute to the king of Syria? 


Projects 


. Make a list of the kings of Israel and Judah in parallel col- 


umns, so as to show what kings were contemporaneous. 
See I Kings 12: 1-II Kings 25: 30. 


. Prepare a list of great Americans who were poor men in their 


youth. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE RIGHTS OF THE COMMON PEOPLE 
DEFENDED 


“They oppress a man and his house, even a man and his heritage.” 


1. Priests Do Away with the “ Second Jezebel.” 


It is hard to destroy the influence of a brilliant and 
wicked woman. Jezebel was dead in northern Israel, 
but her daughter, the queen mother in Judah, had sup- 
port strong enough to seize the throne, and to put to 
death all her grandchildren, except the baby Joash, who 
was hidden for six years by his aunt. When Joash was 
six years old, the priests raised a rebellion, murdered the 
old queen, Athaliah, and put the boy on the throne. 
This reveals the existence of a priestly group dominant 
in Judah from 842-836 B. C., as the prophetic group 
was in Samaria a generation earlier. The priests did for 
Jerusalem what the prophet Elijah had done for Sa- 
maria. They overcame for a time the Tyrian Baalism 
which was so hostile to the religion of Jehovah and to 
popular rights. 

The priests repaired the temple and made the wor- 
ship more beautiful. From this time on for half a cen- 
tury the temple ceremonies occupied the attention of 
the religious leaders, and a purified priesthood gave 
themselves sincerely to their duties. The altars had 
gradually assumed new dignity, and the festivals com- 
manded the respect of the people. All this had given 
the priests good standing in Judah. 


2. Prophetic Picture of the Rich. 


Besides the priests, there was another party in the 
state which held the center of the stage for the next two 
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hundred years, except for a serious interruption under 
King Manasseh, when paganism for a time got control. 
This was the prophetic party. Two outstanding facts 
aroused these great thinkers, the oppression of the poor 
by the newly rich, and the Assyrian wars, with the re- 
sulting destruction of little nations. 

The new wealth was due largely to the cessation of 
fighting in both northern Israel and Judah. For half a 
century after 800 B. C., there was peace under two able 
rulers, Uzziah (Azariah) in Judah and Jeroboam II in 
northern Israel. Judah was dominated by Jeroboam, 
but the bondage was not burdensome, and the unity 
thus gained made possible a threefold development: 
agriculture, commerce, and a profitable control of 
Edom, Philistia, and other weak neighbors. The farms 
were combined into great estates and so yielded greater 
profits, which, however, went into the pockets of the 
upper classes. The same situation exists in modern 
Mexico, where the peasants are mere tenants, at the 
mercy of the landlords. The gains from trade and the 
tolls collected from caravans went to the government 
or into the hands of the rich. The middle classes had 
been weakened in the wars, and the population was 
made up of the comparatively small number of wealthy 
people on the one hand and the poor and the slaves on 
the other. The poor had not been able to pay the high 
rates of interest and had mortgaged their farms. When 
the mortgages came due they could not pay, and this 
led to the acquirement of many farms by one man. 
The situation in some ways is parallel to the new meth- 
ods of agriculture in the United States, by which large 
tracts of land are controlled by one individual or by a 
company. 

It was this centralization of wealth in a few hands 
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and the resulting oppression of the many poor people 
that first aroused the great prophets of Judah. Amos, 
Isaiah, and Micah are filled with condemnation of the 
rich. These men were eye-witnesses of the deeds of the 
newly rich who had acquired their wealth by foreign 
trade and by the development of the natural resources 
of the land. As in modern days, these men who con- 
trolled the trade routes and the big farms were favored 
by the rulers and by the courts. 

The taxes of the rich were lightened or rebated. 
Judges for a bribe decided cases in their favor. It is the 
prophets who bring their evils into the limelight. Their 
writings lend color to this history. Amos cried: ‘They 
know not to do right, saith Jehovah, who store up vio- 
lence and robbery in their palaces.”’ Browne summa- 
rizes his message correctly: “‘The rich lolled on couches 
of ivory, smearing themselves with precious perfumes 
and cosmetics, and drinking costly wines. They were 
lewd and low and rotten to the heart. They cheated 
and robbed and enslaved the poor. So ‘Prepare to meet 
thy God, O Israel!’ the prophet cried to them with 
awful voice.” 

Isaiah pictures the men “‘tarrying late at night until 
the wine inflames them,” and the women parading the 
streets of Jerusalem with their pendants, bracelets, muf- 
flers, head tires, sashes, perfume, boxes, amulets, rings, 
festival robes, mantles, shawls, sachets, hand-mirrors, 
fine linen, turbans, and veils (Isaiah 3: 16-24). The 
women were giving what influence they had toward 
ruining the nation. Isaiah also charges the men with 
monopolizing the farms and crowding out the poor 
landowners (5:8). Micah pronounces woe on the rich 
men who lie on their beds in the morning devising 
schemes for getting possession of more property and 
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robbing the poor farmers of their ancestral farms 
(Micah 2: 1-2). 


3. The Rich Substitute Costly Offerings for Justice. 

The movement to improve the temple worship and 
strengthen the priesthood was a success in spite of tem- 
porary setbacks. Before Isaiah’s time the priests were 
powerful enough to oppose successfully King Uzziah 
when he wanted to burn incense in the temple (II Chron- 
icles 26: 16-21). The prophets bear witness vividly to 
the success of the priestly system by describing the mul- 
titude of sacrifices by people who are not worthy to 
offer them. The prophets demand mercy and justice 
instead of sacrifice. Isaiah cries out, speaking for God: 
“Would that I could do away with this combination of 
wickedness and worship” (1: 1-13). 

Amos seems to condemn utterly the worship of his 
day. ‘Seek ye me, and ye shall live; but seek not Bethel, 
nor enter into Gilgal. . . . I hate, I despise your feasts 
. . . though ye offer me your burnt-offerings and meal- 
offerings, I will not accept them... . But let justice 
roll down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.”’ Micah plainly states his opposition to the sys- 
tem of temple worship: ‘‘Wherewith shall I come be- 
fore Jehovah, and bow myself before the high God? 
Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings? He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 


4. The War-Cloud on the North. 

Amos had prophesied that a nation on the north 
would attack Israel as a punishment for injustice to the 
poor. The prophecy came true when Assyria, under the 
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leadership of Tiglath-Pileser IV, started to conquer the 
world. They had a powerful army, and from Nineveh 
as a center they conquered nation after nation. In 738 
they invaded Palestine and collected an enormous trib- 
ute from northern Israel. In 734 Judah paid tribute to 
Assyria, and from that time on for half a century Assyria 
was the chief topic of discussion in all that region. 
Isaiah and Micah mention Assyria or allude to the 
trouble she is making in the world in almost every 
chapter. Their ideas of religion and politics were con- 
ditioned by international entanglements for which 
Assyria was responsible. This powerful nation was to 
the prophets an agent of God in arousing the Hebrews 
from selfishness and from trust in a worthless religion. 
These political conditions helped the prophets attain a 
clearer conception of the nature and purpose of Jehovah. 

The prophets stood for the principle that religious 
faith was a political asset. When King Ahaz of Judah 
was frightened by an attack on the north, Isaiah de- 
clared that if he would believe in God his nation would 
be safe (7:9). When Hezekiah was tempted to aban- 
don the alliance with Assyria, Isaiah took the ground, 
just as Jesus did seven centuries later, that it was bet- 
ter for the nation, while trusting in God, to keep on 
good terms with their political overlord. But Hezekiah, 
weakening in his faith in God and trusting the promise 
of Egypt to come to his help, refused to pay the annual 
tribute to Assyria. The result was what Isaiah had 
foreseen. Sennacherib came to Palestine with a mighty 
army, captured many walled towns, and laid siege to 
Jerusalem. In great fear Hezekiah appealed to Isaiah 
for advice. The prophet prayed to Jehovah and re- 
turned answer to the king, saying: “‘Do not surrender. 
Keep the gates closed. God will send deliverance.”’ De- 
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liverance did come. In the morning, according to the 
Scripture, one hundred and eighty thousand of the 
enemy lay dead in their camp. 

This remarkable deliverance of Jerusalem made 
Isaiah very popular, and Hezekiah shared the glory, so 
that his reign closed amid great religious enthusiasm. 
A reaction was inevitable. When young Manasseh 
came to the throne at the age of twelve, his regents 
were opposed to the strict religious régime, and favored 
the policy of admitting all kinds of foreign worship. 
_ Assyria’s success in war for half a century had given her 
great influence also in religion. Her gods, which had 
been so popular in Israel in earlier times, came back, 
and the old heathen customs of worship were renewed. 
The prophets were forbidden to speak in public. If 
they dared to oppose the king, they died as martyrs. 
Isaiah, for example, is said to have been sawn asunder 
by order of the king. 

Thus for two hundred years the history of Judah was 
the history of the struggle of the prophets against self- 
ish wealth and foreign invaders. Both the foreigners 
and the upper classes in Jerusalem favored hurtful kinds 
of religion. Under Manassch these forces were too much 
for the brave contenders for the faith, and the period 
closed with the apparent defeat of the statesmen- 
prophets. Even in studying the politics of Judah we 
must give a large place to these religious struggles be- 
cause religion and politics were combined, and there was 
no distinction between civil law and religious law. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 


1. How did Jezebel’s evil influence appear in Judah? 
2. What shows the power of the priests? 
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. What were the outstanding events of the eighth and seventh 


centuries in Judah which gave the prophets so much prom- 
inence? 


. In what ways was the new wealth obtained? 
. What kept the poor from improving their condition? | 
. Quote Amos, Isaiah, and Micah on the conduct of the rich. 


To what extent did Assyria influence the thought of the 
prophets? 


. What did Isaiah claim for religion as a power in the state? 
. How was Isaiah vindicated by the events of 701 B. C.? 
. How did King Manasseh regard the foreign religious cus- 


toms? What was his attitude to the prophets? 


Oral Discussion 


. Which class of leaders is more valuable in a nation, priests or 


prophets? 


. Discuss the question whether great religious leaders are inter- 


ested in current political events. 


. Can you show why prophets are almost always unpopular? 
. What do you think of Isaiah’s theory that God used Assyria 


as a rod with which to punish the sons of Judah? 


Projects 


. Write an answer to the following question. ‘“‘Under what cir- 


cumstances did Isaiah declare that Jehovah was God of the 
hee world?” See G. A. Smith, Book of Isaiah, vol. I, 
0-102. 


. Write an essay on the subject ‘‘Religious Faith Is a Political 


Asset.”’ See the last part of Washington’s ‘‘ Farewell Ad- 
dress” beginning with ‘‘Of all the dispositions and habits 


which lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are 
indispensable supports.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE DISCOVERY OF A BOOK THAT MADE 
A DIFFERENCE 


“T have found the book of the law in the house of Jehovah.” 


1. Two Great Leaders. 

Josiah, the young king, and Jeremiah, the prophet, 
did not at first make much of an impression on the great 
world, but in the end they changed the course of 
Hebrew religion. From boyhood they had been trained 
in religion as well as politics. One was the son of a king 
and the other of a priest. They may have been play- 
mates and may have had the same tutors. It has been 
suggested that Psalm 55:13, 14 is a reminiscence of 
their early friendship, written by Jeremiah: 

It was thou, a man mine equal, 
My companion, and my familiar friend, 


We took sweet counsel together 
And walked in the house of God with the throng. 


These two young men came to maturity soon after 
the Scythians poured down over Palestine and terrified 
the inhabitants. The people were startled into atten- 
tion to religion. 

In 626 B. C. these two friends, supported, no doubt, 
by Zephaniah, attacked the sins of Judah, which were 
due largely to the worship of the low gods of their neigh- 
bors. Jeremiah says that there is no parallel to the 
traitorous action of Judah in forsaking the God who 
had brought her out of Egypt and through the wilder- 
ness (2: 9-13). The heathen religion which they follow 
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gives no support to morals, and now in Jerusalem there 
is not a man who is just and truthful (5:1). Priests 
and prophets are false, and they cry ‘peace, peace, 
when there is no peace” (6:14). One of the saddest 
things about it is that they are substituting for the way 
of peace and comfort a religion without hope. The 
heathen religions are ‘‘broken cisterns that can hold no 
water.”’ Return to your God, he pleads, “‘ before your 
feet stumble on the dark mountains” (13: 16). 

Second Chronicles (34: 3-7) supports the idea that 
Josiah was in sympathy with Jeremiah, but no great 
advance was made toward a moral religion. The 
Scythians had been turned back before they reached 
Judah, and the fear of punishment from Jehovah which 
they had aroused had subsided. Zephaniah’s prophetic 
fervor, however, had been kindled and he had given his 
message of gloom, the Dies Irz (1: 14-18). He was the 
one who had aroused Jeremiah, and Jeremiah in turn 
had influenced Josiah. While no immediate moral im- 
provement resulted, yet in later years the Deuteronomic 
reformation showed that the earlier work had not been 
in vain. . 


2. The Discovery of the Book of the Law. 


A new impulse was given to the reform movement by 
a curious discovery. Josiah, in his efforts to improve 
conditions, had directed the high priest to have the 
temple cleaned up. In going through the temple the 
high priest came upon a book which had never been 
seen before. He gave it to the king’s secretary, who 
read it to the king with an astonishing effect, for Josiah 
tore his clothes and sent his officers to consult Huldah, 
the prophetess. By means of trance, or some other way 
unknown to us, she learned the will of God, and re- 
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ported that he was angry with Judah because they had 
been untrue to him in their worship. She predicted the 
downfall of the state, but declared that King Josiah 
would not live to see the tragedy. 

When the king heard these things, he assembled the 
people, and standing in his accustomed place near one 
of the great pillars in the porch of the temple read to 
them the book. They solemnly agreed to reform the 
whole system of worship, including the immoral prac- 
tices in the rooms of the sodomites in the temple and 
in the tents of a goddess which the Hebrews worshipped 
(IL Kings 23:7). They also agreed to stop the prac- 
tice of sacrificing children in the valley south of Jeru- 
salem, and they made sure that such sacrifices should 
cease by ordering that the place should be made a 
dumping-place where the waste of Jerusalem should be 
burned. Later this place was called Gehennah (Valley 
of Hinnom) and became a symbol for hell where the 
everlasting fires burned (verse 10). To complete the 
good work a passover was held which for correctness 
in form and earnestness of spirit had not been equalled 
for many generations. So Josiah did his duty with all 
his heart, soul, and might. After him there was never 
a king ‘“‘of Judah as good as he” (II Kings 23: 25). 


3. The Origin of Deuteronomy. 

The book which caused such a disturbance in Jeru- 
salem was evidently Deuteronomy, because the laws in 
the book exactly correspond to the reforms which were 
carried out by Josiah (II Kings 23). The book as dis- 
covered in the temple probably contained chapters 12- 
28, for it is these chapters that deal with the reform. 
For the first time in the history of Israel, it is com- 
manded that all the people worship in Jerusalem alone. 
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Who wrote this book? No one knows, but the follow- 
ing explanation is generally accepted: 


. . some soul, deeply versed in the custom and history of 
his people, a disciple of the great prophets, a man waiting 
reverently on Yahweh, while in forced retirement under the 
bloody Manasseh, fused together with the prophetic insight 
some of the honored customs of his fathers, interpreted them 
in the light of growing needs, wove them into a warp of pre- 
cept that was essentially prophetic and for private or public 
use inscribed them on a roll. The writer of this book was 
both prophet and priest, and his literary work might quite 
naturally be kept in some corner of one of the many store 
chambers around the temple. Did he pass away peacefully 
without revealing to any one the secret of his hidden trea- 
sure, or was he a passionate propagandist who under Ma- 
nasseh died a martyr to his faith? We know not. But that 
he was a good man, a lover of ritual, yet with undimmed 
prophetic vision, a conserver of the best in the past, yet a 
fearless reformer, withal a man of God, this is witnessed by 
his imperishable message. 
(Matthews, Old Testament Life and Literature, pp. 195, 196.) 


4. Religion Transformed into a Set of Rules. 


Deuteronomy is one of the most wonderful books in 
the Bible. It is filled with the spirit of love and devo- 
tion to the inner life. In places it approaches the con- 
ception which Jesus gives of religion (Matthew 5: 27- 
48). For example, in Deuteronomy 30:11-14 the 
writer says: ‘This commandment . . . is not too hard 
for thee, neither is it far off. . . . But the word is very 
nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it.” Justice and love, which Amos and 
Hosea had preached, were exalted in this book. Jesus 
liked Deuteronomy and summed up its teachings in his 
definition of religion as the love of God and man (Luke 
10:27). It is said that at first Jeremiah favored Deu- 
teronomy and advocated the adoption of its teachings 
throughout Judah (11: 1-8). 
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But this book was too lofty in its ideals for the priests 
and the people, and they emphasized its rules and let 
its noble spirit escape them. This has been called ‘the 
great tragedy of the Hebrew race.” The opportunity to 
develop a religious inner life was lost and the external 
requirements were given first place by the leaders of 
Judah. 

Jeremiah evidently refers to this in 7:4, where he 
ridicules the confidence of the people in ceremonies. 
“Trust ye not in lying words, saying, the temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, 
are these.”” Deuteronomy exalted Jerusalem as the only 
lawful place of worship in Palestine. Isaiah had praised 
Jerusalem as impregnable and had scorned the attempt 
of the Assyrian to take the city in 701 B.C. (Isaiah 
37 : 22-36). But conditions had changed in 600 B. C. 
Josiah had died trying to support his overlord, Assyria, 
against King Necho of Egypt (II Kings 23: 28-30). 
Necho had imprisoned in Egypt the new king who fol- 
lowed Josiah and had put on the throne of Judah Je- 
hoiakim, who opposed the prophetic party and agreed 
to pay tribute to Egypt. Priests less spiritual than Hil- 
kiah gained control, and the worship again degenerated. 
By these conditions Jeremiah was thoroughly aroused 
and publicly declared that Jerusalem would perish. 


5. The Collection and the Revision of the National 
Literature. 

During the years of reaction under Manasseh the 
prophets had been obliged to hide, but they had not 
stopped thinking and writing. They collected and ed- 
ited the addresses of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. 
They copied out these prophetic words on rolls of parch- 
ment. The old laws in Exodus which had been pre- 
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pared for a shepherd people were revised, as we have 
seen, on the basis of the work of the prophets and in 
the light of the new needs of the seventh century. They 
are contained in Deuteronomy 12-28. 

The two histories J (850 B.C.) and E (750 B. C.) 
were combined because northern Israel had fallen. Cer- 
tain parts were eliminated and one consecutive narra- 
tive, now found in the first six books of the Bible, was 
made. The editors began to use the document E when 
they reached the story of Abraham, and our Genesis 15 
represents the first quotation from E. 

The prophet Nahum appeared in 612 B.C., as a recent 
tablet indicates. This passionate writer rejoices over 
the ruin which is about to befall Nineveh (2: 3-13 and 
3: 1-19). We know nothing about him except that he 
was deeply stirred by the cruelty of Nineveh. His 
poems are beautiful in style, and picture vividly the im- 
pending fall of the capital of Assyria. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 
Written Work 


1. What threatened invasion terrified Judah and stirred up Jere- 
miah to speak? 
2. What does 2 Kings 22:1, 2 say of the young king who was 
Jeremiah’s friend and fellow reformer? 
3. What did Zephaniah’s Dies Ire (1: 14-18) contain? 
4. What was the religious condition of Jerusalem according to 
Jeremiah’s early sermons? 
5. How much was accomplished by the reform work of Jeremiah 
and Josiah before 621 B. C.? 
6. Describe the discovery of the book of the law. 
7. What reforms did Josiah make? 
8. What was the origin of Deuteronomy? 
9. What were the ideals of the best parts of Deuteronomy? 
10. What re been called ‘‘the great tragedy of the Hebrew 
race”’ 
11. What did Jeremiah prophesy concerning the future of Jeru- 
salem because of her lack of spiritual life? 
12. What other literary work was done in the reign of Josiah? 
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Oral Discussion 


. What is the value of being scared into religion as the Scythians 


scared the Hebrews? 


. What did Jeremiah mean when he compared the heathen re- 


ligions to broken cisterns? 


. What may explain the fact that Josiah did not follow the evil 


example of his father and grandfather? 


. Discuss the methods of the prophetess Huldah. Was she an 


ordinary medium? 
Projects 


. Make a plan of the fortifications of Nineveh. See G. A. Smith, 


Book of the Twelve Prophets, vol. II, 98-100, and Price, The 
Monuments and the Old Testament, 346-347. 


2. Construct a table of verses from Deuteronomy 12 and II Kings 


22, 23, showing that the reforms carried out according to 
the Book of Kings were those commanded in the Book of 
Deuteronomy. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE QUEEN CITY OF THE EAST AND THE 
FIRST HEBREW EXILES 


“Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldeans’ 
pride.” 


1. New Light from the Monuments. 


In 1925 Mr. C. J. Gadd was looking over a mass of 
unread Babylonian tablets in the British Museum, 
London, when he came upon a broken tablet covered 
with a Babylonian inscription that cleared up several 
points of history. Nineveh, the ‘Rome of the East,” 
was captured by the combined forces of the Medes and 
Babylonians in 612 B. C., and not in 606 as formerly 
thought. A new capital was then established by the 
Assyrians at Harran in northwestern Mesopotamia, 
which also was captured by the Medes and Babylo- 
nians, but the Assyrian army escaped across the Eu- 
phrates to the west. 

This new document reminds us that we may antici- 
pate much new light on ancient history from the in- 
scriptions in Babylonia, Egypt, and Palestine, and that 
some of this new information will affect our understand- 
ing of the Bible. This tablet contains three items be- 
sides the date of the fall of Nineveh which especially in- 
terest us: (1) The Babylonians who were to capture the 
Jews and hold them in bondage for more than fifty years 
were much more powerful than we had realized; (2) the 
Egyptians were in alliance with the Assyrians against 
the Babylonians; (3) and the fall of Nineveh in 612 did 
not involve the final collapse of the Assyrian Empire. 
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That was postponed until the battle of Carchemish in 
605 B.C., when the combined armies of Egypt and 
Assyria were overthrown by the Babylonians and 
Medes. These new details give us a better understand- 
ing of the greatest city of the ancient world. 


2. Nebuchadrezzar and His City, the Center of the 
Civilized World. 

The fall of Nineveh and the subsequent defeat of the 
combined armies of Assyria and Egypt at Carchemish 
in 605 B. C. left Babylon as the Queen City of the world. 
In 604 Prince Nebuchadrezzar, who had led the Baby- 
lonians to victory at Carchemish, became king and 
ruled Babylonia for nearly half a century. His world- 
wide activity is suggested by the fact that the Old Tes- 
tament mentions him one hundred and fifty times. It 
was he that took ten thousand Hebrews as captives to 
Babylon in 597 B. C., and destroyed Jerusalem in 586 
B. GC. But he had ample provocation, and, as it turned 
out, the exile in Babylon was a blessing in disguise. 

This young king was very religious, as we learn from 
his prayers and hymns. 


O Marduk, lord of the gods, my divine creator, 
Before thee may my deeds be righteous, 

May they endure forever. . . . 

Verily thou art my deliverer and my help. 


Nebuchadrezzar, king of righteousness, humble, lowly, 

Who has knowledge of the worship of the gods, 

Who loves justice and righteousness, and seeks after life, 

Who puts in the mouth of the people the worship of the mightier 
gods. 


When Marduk, the mighty lord, 

To the lordship of the land promoted me, 

And called me an exalted name, 

That I might maintain the cities and renew his temples— 
I bethought myself of the building up of that house. 
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Nebuchadrezzar has earned fairly the name of a bril- 
liant soldier, wise ruler, and great builder. He planned 
Babylon on a grand scale. Recent excavations have re- 
vealed the foundations and walls of many stupendous 
buildings and broad streets. In Babylon and Borsippa 
he rebuilt more than twenty temples. The capital city 
lay on the Euphrates, mainly on the east bank, and 
formed a square. Herodotus says that it was nearly 
sixty miles in circumference, but that has been dis- 
credited by the discovery of the ruins of parts of the 
walls. These ruins indicate that Babylon was about 
eleven miles in circumference. There were two lines of 
walls separated by a moat and strong towers for the de- 
fence of the gates. The palace of Nebuchadrezzar, the 
temples of Bel and Ishtar, the hanging gardens and in- 
numerable other buildings, all done on a stupendous 
scale, commanded the admiration of the world. The 
hanging gardens furnish a good example of the elabo- 
rate building operations of the king. They consisted of a 
mountain built in terraces of brick, each terrace capped 
with a sheet of lead and a layer of earth, then planted 
with trees and flowers. On the topmost terrace was a 
palace for his Median wife, that she might imagine her- 
self on one of the hills of her childhood home. This was 
only one of the wonders of the city to which the Hebrew 
captives were led from their little mountain city, Jeru- 
salem. 


3- The Religious Reaction and the Approaching Doom 
of Jerusalem. 

The tragic death of good King Josiah, the forced 
resignation of young King Jehoahaz, the candidate of 
the prophetic party, and the influence of the godless 
King Jehoiakim, who was put on the throne of Judah 
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by the Egyptian monarch, all tended to hasten the reac- 
tion against the ideals of Deuteronomy. The confused 
condition of world politics, with Judah tossed about as 
a pawn among the nations, raised the question in seri- 
ous minds whether God was just. The prophet Habak- 
kuk cried: ““O Jehovah, how long shall I cry, and thou 
wilt not hear? I cry out unto thee of violence, and thou 
wilt not save. . . . Wherefore lookest thou upon them 
that deal treacherously, and holdest thy peace when 
the wicked swalloweth up the man that is more right- 
eous than he?” (1: 2-13). 

The words of Jeremiah (12 : 1-4) show the same ques- 
tioning of God’s providence, yet on the whole he blames 
the backsliding people for the troubles of the nation. 
The people had turned back to the old heathenism, self- 
ishness, and sensuality. They observed the forms of 
worship, thinking that if they kept up the sacrifices, 
Jehovah would preserve Jerusalem and the nation. But 
Jeremiah ridiculed their hypocrisy and said that Jeru- 
salem would be destroyed and the nation would be car- 
ried into captivity (25: 1-18). He preached against the 
king, charging him with extravagance, injustice, and 
neglect of the worship of God (22 and 26). The prophet 
was accused of disloyalty and his death demanded, but 
the judges reminded his accusers that a similar charge 
had been made against Micah, and that Hezekiah had 
refused to put him to death (26: 17-24). 


4. Jeremiah’s Prophecies Burned. 

About twenty years after Jeremiah began to preach 
he dictated the substance of his messages to his secre- 
tary, Baruch. The roll, composed of skins attached to 
a roller, was completed within a year, and contained, 
probably, the first twenty chapters of our present Book 
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of Jeremiah. His motive evidently was to preserve his 
teachings for the use of the people after his death, or to 
be read at times when he was prevented from speaking 
in public. 

Such a time soon occurred, and Baruch took the roll 
which contained Jeremiah’s prophecies and read the 
message aloud to the people who were gathered to cele- 
brate a fast-day. After Baruch had finished, some of 
the advisers of the king called a meeting of the princes 
and asked Baruch to repeat the reading. When the roll 
had been read again, the princes in fear looked at one an- 
other and said: ‘‘We will surely tell the king all these 
words.”’ Then they advised Baruch to go away with 
Jeremiah and hide. 

When the contents of the roll had been repeated to 
- the king, he asked to have it brought to him. The first 
three or four columns were read to him, and then in 
anger he seized the roll and cut it up with a penknife, 
and burned the pieces in the open fire until there was 
nothing left. ‘‘Then Jeremiah took another roll, and 
gave it to Baruch the scribe, the son of Neriah, who 
wrote therein from the mouth of Jeremiah all the words 
of the book‘which Jehoiakim, king of Judah, had burned 
in the fire; and there were added besides unto them 
many like words.” This description is of great value to 
students of religion because it shows one of the methods 
used in producing the Bible. 


5. The First Captivity. 

In 601 B. C., three years after he had begun to pay 
tribute to Nebuchadrezzar, Jehoiakim, influenced by 
Egypt, refused to continue paying tribute. Nebuchad- 
rezzar ordered his allies to make raids against Jerusalem 
until he could get his affairs in condition to leave them. 
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Then in 597 he besieged Jerusalem and captured it. 
Jehoiakim’s son had been on the throne only three 
months when the city fell. The king of Babylonia car- 
ried away all the treasure of the temple and the king’s 
palace and ten thousand of the best of the population 
of Jerusalem. 

The young king was put in prison in Babylonia where 
he spent the next thirty-seven years. He had to pay 
the penalty of his father’s misdeeds. Among the exiles 
was a young priest named Ezekiel, who plays a great 

part in the next period. There were also seven thousand 

men of might and one thousand mechanics. Nebu- 
chadrezzar had adopted the policy of the Assyrians in 
deporting people for two purposes: to weaken opposi- 
tion in the conquered district, and to promote his 
building projects. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 


. What new light has come from the tablet describing the four- 
teenth year of Nabopolasser? 

. Describe Nebuchadrezzar. 

. Give some idea of the appearance of ancient Babylon, judging 

from the ruins to-day. 

. What led Habakkuk to doubt the justice of God? 

What were the causes of the doom of Jerusalem, according to 
Jeremiah? 

What plea saved Jeremiah when his death was demanded 
(26 : 17-24)? 

. Tell the story of the writing of Jeremiah’s early prophecies. 

What brought about the first captivity? 

. What policy of deportation did Nebuchadrezzar adopt? 


— 


COON MA AP Wh 


Oral Discussion 


1. What are the prospects of new discoveries that will change 
our ideas of history? 
2. Compare the characters of Nebuchadrezzar and Jehoiakim. 
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3. How does the life of Jehoiakim illustrate the following princi- 
ple of social heredity: The acts of one generation bear fruit 
for good or evil in the lives of those that follow? 


Projects 
1. Make a plan of Babylon. See Price, The Monuments and the 


Old Testament, 375, 376. 
2. Write a sketch of Jeremiah. See any dictionary of the Bible. 


CuapTreR XVI 
JERUSALEM FALLS BUT RELIGION GAINS 


“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killest the prophets and stonest 
them that are sent unto her ! how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not.” 


1. Ezekiel’s Group on the Canal Chebar. 


Among the ten thousand Hebrews that trod the thou- 
sand miles of dusty road from Jerusalem to Riblah, 
from Riblah to Carchemish, and from Carchemish to 
Babylon in 597 B. C., were the prophet Ezekiel, Daniel 
and his friends, and the wives and children of the ten 
thousand selected men whom Nebuchadrezzar picked 
for his special purposes. This made a caravan of thirty 
or forty thousand people. The captives were arranged 
in groups under slave-drivers who were responsible for 
their safe arrival in Babylonia. Readers of the descrip- 
tion of the horrors of even a small deportation in Charles 
Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth may be able to imagine 
the terrible character of a deportation involving more 
than thirty thousand people. In our own day the driv- 
ing of two million Armenians from their homes by the 
Turks has made us familiar with scenes the like of which 
were enacted between Jerusalem and Babylon in the 
year 597. During the journey children were born, the 
sick and aged died, and many exhausted prisoners were 
left by the roadside, after it was found by the slave- 
drivers that no amount of lashing would compel them 


to go on. 
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After the fearful journey was over, the captives were 
distributed in Babylon and other centers unknown to 
us, except one place which is mentioned by Ezekiel 1: 3. 
This was a settlement on the canal Chebar, an impor- 
tant stream. The Chebar is probably located east of 
the city. Here Ezekiel and his wife (24:18) and an 
important section of the captives constituted a crown 
colony. It was close by Nippur, the interesting ruins 
of which may now be seen. The place is called Tell- 
Abib. 

While the skilled workmen had been detailed to the 
work of building in the large cities, the common people, 
men and women, were assigned to country places like 
the mound village, Tell-Abib, which was surrounded 
with farms, brick-factories, tanneries, and other indus- 
tries. The Hebrews for the most part had to serve as 
slaves of native landlords and managers of industry. 
They hastily constructed simple shelters, usually huts 
of reeds matted together with tough marsh-grass and 
overlaid with bitumen. Some may have worked on the 
canal barges that transported goods to and fro past Tell- 
Abib. If one of the captives had money, he would be 
permitted to secure an estate for himself and buy or 
hire native laborers or the poorer class among the Jews. 
The captives had only one restriction, they could not 
leave the country, or travel about freely. 

The great task of Ezekiel, who became a sort of pas- 
tor among these exiles, was to persuade them that they 
must make permanent homes in Babylon, because Jeru- 
salem was soon to be destroyed. Jeremiah wrote a let- 
ter from Jerusalem to the captives, supporting the view 
of Ezekiel against the false prophets who were saying, 
“Don’t worry, we shall soon return home” (Jeremiah 
29: 4-18 and Ezekiel 13: 16). 
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2. Zedekiah and His ‘“‘ Bad Figs ”’ in Jerusalem. 

Nebuchadrezzar left Judah in the hands of Josiah’s 
third son, Zedekiah, who was only twenty-one years old 
and had to rule a “‘set of poverty-stricken, shiftless peo- 
ple, headed by turbulent, intriguing princes and no- 
bles.”’ Jeremiah called these people “bad figs,” in con- 
trast with Ezekiel’s group, whom he called “good figs.” 
They had lost faith in God (Ezekiel 8: 12 and 9: 9), and 
now secretly revived the low forms of worship which 
Josiah had cast out (8: 1-11:12). They set up a pole 

for the worship of Asherah, the goddess, in the courts of 
the temple. The custom of weeping for the god Tam- 
muz, which involved wild excesses, was adopted by the 
women. The morals of the people were corrupted by 
religion, the very thing that should have made them 
better. It would have been wiser to destroy the tem- 
ple, for surely God had abandoned it. Ezekiel believed 
that this paganized worship appealed to the supersti- 
tious and to the base passions of the people and was the 
cause of the downfall of the nation. 

King Zedekiah is an example of the principle that 
good intentions are not enough. Although he was 
friendly to Jeremiah, yet he tolerated all sorts of evil 
things in religion, even the grossest idolatry, and al- 
though he had taken oath to be true to Nebuchadrez- 
zar, yet he drifted into an alliance with the neighboring 
nations and made a conspiracy against his benevolent 
overlord, a conspiracy that meant the final ruin of 


Judah. 
3. The Political Policy of Jeremiah Wins for Him the 
Title “* Traitor.” 


Jeremiah favored submission to Babylon, as Jesus 
did to Rome, because in that policy lay the only hope 
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of peace and the development of the spiritual life which 
beckoned the prophets forever on. When the surround- 
ing tribes urged Zedekiah to join in a league against 
Babylon, Jeremiah made an eloquent appeal against it. 
“Serve the king of Babylon and live,” he said. He was 
challenged by a local prophet, Hananiah, and a debate 
ensued, in the midst of which Hananiah took a yoke 
from Jeremiah’s neck, which the prophet was wearing 
as a symbol of Judah’s captivity, and smashed it to 
pieces as a prediction of the breaking up of Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s empire. Yet Jeremiah had many supporters, 
for they believed that in view of the world situation 
they must rely upon the benevolent king of Babylon or 
perish. 

To the majority, however, Jeremiah’s statesmanship 
seemed not only blundering but traitorous. Was not 
Jehovah the God of Israel? Would he abandon his 
Chosen People? Isaiah had promised that Jerusalem 
should not perish. Therefore Jeremiah should be put 
in the stocks and shackles as a crazy, conceited prophet 
who is opposing the national interests. Public safety 
requires his arrest (Jeremiah 29 : 26, 27). This was the 
harsh estimate of the man who was in truth Judah’s 
greatest friend. 

A cowardly act of the king and ruling class in Judah 
called out another sharp rebuke from Jeremiah. When 
the Babylonian army had attacked Jerusalem in 587, 
the king of Egypt advanced toward Palestine, and the 
Babylonians had to raise the siege and march toward 
Egypt. The landowners of Judah who had freed their 
slaves, hoping to gain the favor of God against the 
Babylonians, now reduced all the slaves to bondage 
again, thinking that the danger was over. Jeremiah at 
once declared that because of this perfidy the Babylo- 
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nians would soon return, capture Jerusalem, and “burn 
it with fire” (84: 15-17 and 37: 6-10). In their anger 
the king’s council denounced Jeremiah and had him 
beaten and thrown into prison on the ground that he 
was caught deserting to the enemy (37: 11-15). There 
in the vaulted cells under the house of a certain Jona- 
than, a secretary, he was left to die of starvation, like 
thousands of unhappy prisoners before him. A little 
later the leaders sought to hasten his death by having 
him ‘let down with cords” into a dungeon, the bottom of 
which was a quagmire. He began to sink, but before he 
disappeared the king, at the request of a negro eunuch, 
ordered Jeremiah to be rescued (38: 6-13). From that 
time to the fall of the city the prophet was held as a 
prisoner in the court of the guard. 


4. The Fall of Jerusalem. 

The Babylonians besieged the city in January, 588, 
and completed the conquest in July, 586. In the early 
part of these eighteen months the Egyptians compelled 
the besiegers to leave Jerusalem for a time, but they 
soon returned to the task. 

In attacking a city which is surrounded with high and 
strong walls like Jerusalem, the preparations occupy the 
greater portion of the time. Immense earthworks must 
be built and the battering-rams and storming-towers 
have to be placed in position. By the time the engines 
of war are made ready for action, famine is more effec- 
tive than war. So it was in Jerusalem. Lamentations 
(2: 11-22) pictures young children swooning in the 
streets for lack of food, and mothers insane from hun- 
ger, eating their own babes. When the battering-rams 
_ broke through the walls of the city, none of the inhabi- 

tants had strength left to fight 
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The Babylonians entered by night and placed a guard 
at important points to prevent the exit of the people. 
A council of the officers was called to decide what to do 
with the city and the people, for the army of the enemy 
was under strict discipline and carried out the purpose 
of the king, which was not to destroy the Hebrews but 
to use them and what resources they had for the benefit 
of the Babylonian Empire. The king’s officers ordered 
the destruction of the temple, the palaces, and the city 
wall, and the executions of the ringleaders in the rebel- 
lion. All valuables were seized. 

While the council of the Babylonian officers was going 
on Zedekiah and the royal party escaped unobserved in 
the darkness. Before long they were missed and cap- 
tured near Jericho and carried to Nebuchadrezzar at 
his army headquarters at Riblah. Zedekiah’s sons were 
put to death before his eyes, then he himself was tor- 
tured by having his eyes put out. The high priest, the 
commander of the garrison, and sixty others were be- 
headed. The chief sufferers were the wealthy people 
and the leaders in the rebellion against Nebuchadrezzar. 
He evidently had direct control of the punishment of 
these rebels, and there seems to have been no unneces- 
sary cruelty or any rioting in the city by the soldiers. 
So fell the city of David and the temple of Solomon, 
and perished the hopes of an earthly kingdom of the 
Jews. Never again did Jerusalem exist as an indepen- 
dent, secular capital city. In later years she revived as 
the head of a church and afterward under the Macca- 
bees she became independent, but at that time she was 
controlled largely by priests. 

Jeremiah was offered the choice between safe-conduct 
to Babylon and remaining with the poor in Jerusalem 
(40: 1-4). He chose the latter, who were more in num- 
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ber than those who were taken away. It would seem 
that a few thousand only were taken captive in 586 
B. C. (II Kings 25: 11; Jeremiah 52 : 28-30). 


5. The Great Achievements of Four Hundred Years. 


From David to Jeremiah was a period of four hun- 
dred years in which four worthy tasks were accom- 
plished. 

David established a firm government on a religious 
basis. While his kingdom did not endure and while his 
religion was not a highly developed one, yet his ideas 
were those of a great statesman. His plan of a self- 
respecting nation strengthened by religious sanctions 
was similar to that which was adopted in Rome, and 
afterward in Great Britain and the United States. 

The first book-making prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Micah, took a forward step in religion which has 
become established as a world standard. They demand- 
ed that morality be regarded as an essential element in 
religious life. They denounced dependence on ritual 
and exalted goodness of heart. This was the beginning 
of spiritual religion in the world. 

Jeremiah perceived that something further must be 
done to the religion of the earlier prophets. Like all 
early religions, the Jewish faith was attached to the 
state, and suffered from the influence of the wealthy 
classes and the high officials of the royal court. All 
classes of people depended too much on the formal wor- 
ship in the temple. The individual had not been taught 
to pray and to cultivate in private his own religious life. 
Jeremiah’s great contribution to the progress of world 
religion was at this point. He declared that the lack of 
personal morality on the part of the people of Jerusalem 
would compel God to destroy the temple and the city. 
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It was because of this that we may regard Jeremiah as 
the founder of personal religion. 

The last sad years of the kingdom and the destruction 
of the city contributed much to the literature of Israel. 
The prophets Habakkuk, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel wrote 
many eloquent addresses, and unknown poets sang of 
the sorrows of Israel. Lamentations describes vividly 
the sufferings of the people at the time of the fall of the 
city. The exiles carried with them to Babylon a valua- 
ble list of histories, prophecies, and poems, to which in 
the exile they made many additions. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 

1. What prominent men went with the Hebrew captives to Baby- 
lon in 597 B. C.? 

. Where were Ezekiel and many of the captives located? De- 
scribe the place and its industries. 

. What was(the difference in view between Ezekiel and the 
“false prophets” concerning the future of Jerusalem? 

. Describe the religious life of the “‘bad figs’? whom Nebuchad- 

rezzar left in Jerusalem from 597 to 586. 

. What was the prophet Jeremiah’s political policy? 

. What did the majority of the people think of Jeremiah? 

What treatment of the slaves showed a lack of character on 

the part of the Jews? 

. Give examples of the ill treatment of Jeremiah. 

. Describe the capture of Jerusalem by the Babylonians. 

. What shows the moderation of the Babylonians? 

: bi eee a ae aas was inflicted on King Zedekiah and the 
eaders 


. Name four achievements of Israel from David to the Baby: 
lonian exile. 
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Oral Discussion 
1. Was Nebuchadrezzar’s plan of deportation and settlement 
good for his own nation and fair to the Jews? 
2. What is the moral value of settling down and making a per- 
manent home, as Jeremiah suggested in the letter which he 
sent from Jerusalem to Babylonia (Jeremiah 29: 5)? 
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3. What in the life of King Zedekiah is an example of the fact 
that weakness is often as harmful as wickedness? 
4. Was Hananiah as sincere as Jeremiah? See Jeremiah 28. 


Projects 

1. Make a plan of Jerusalem at the time when it was captured 
by the Babylonians in 586 B. C. Encyclopedia Britannica, 
vol. 15, p. 332. 

2. Compare Jeremiah’s recommendation of submission to the 
Babylonian Empire with the attitude of Jesus toward 
Rome. See an account of Jesus’ attitude in Simkhovitch, 
Toward an Understanding of Jesus. 


Part 5 
BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON 


CuapTer XVII 


THE FRAGMENTS OF ISRAEL IN THREE 
LANDS 


“‘How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
In a strange land?” 


1. Introduction. 


The transplanting of the Hebrew nation has been 
called very properly “‘the most extraordinary event in 
the world’s history.” If the British Empire should 
transport the Irish people as a whole from Ireland to 
Australia, the change would not be more drastic than 
was the exile of the Hebrews to Babylonia. At one blow 
they lost their native land, the city of David, and the 
temple of Solomon, the center of their faith. Jeremiah 
regarded this event as more important even than the 
bondage in Egypt. It certainly transformed the people 
and changed their destiny. The Psalms are full of remi- 
niscences of the homeland: 


How I went with the throng, 

And went in procession with them to the house of God, 
With the voice of joy and praise, 

A multitude keeping holy day (Psalm 42: 4). 


Also we find many allusions to the sadness and mourn- 
ing of the exiles. 
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How shall we sing the Lord’s song 

In a strange land? 

Tf I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand ferget her skill, 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. 


Lamentations (5: 18) probably indulges in poetic ex- 
aggeration when it describes Jerusalem as a complete 
desolation, “‘the haunt of jackals.” Recent studies of 
Nebuchadrezzar have shown that he was an enlight- 
ened conqueror, taking captive only the dangerous ele- 
ments and those who could contribute to the progress 
of his own nation. His army destroyed the great houses 
(II Kings 25:9), but the poor of Jerusalem and their 
houses were left, along with the people in the villages. 
Gedaliah, the grandson of Shaphan, who is remembered 
as a noble and very prominent official in King Josiah’s 
court, was made governor of Judah. Jeremiah had been 
offered a safe retreat in Babylon, but gladly chose ‘“‘to 
live in the ruins of his country, and in the miserable 
remains of it” (Josephus X: 9, 1). 


2. Experiences of the Largest Remnant of Jews in the 
Homeland. 

When it became known that the “gentle and right- 
eous”’ Gedaliah had been appointed ruler over the rem- 
nant in Judah and had made his capital in Mizpah, 
then the Jews that had fled to the neighboring countries 
for refuge came flocking back and “‘gathered wine and 
summer fruits very much” (Jeremiah 40:12). Geda- 
liah gave them permission to dwell in any city of Judah 
and offered to help them build new homes for them- 
selves. “And he admonished them that they should 
make preparations, while the season lasted, of corn and 
wine and oil, that they might have whereon to feed 
during the winter” (Josephus X : 9, 2). 
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During the first months after the fall of Jerusalem, 
the future of the Jews in the homeland was not without 
good prospects. A new court and place of worship had 
been set up in Mizpah, four miles north of Jerusalem. 
The new altar seemed sacred because the fire from the 
temple had been kept burning and brought directly to 
Mizpah, which now became the sacred center of wor- 
ship, and pilgrims in large numbers resorted there (Jere- 
miah 40:6-8). Since Jeremiah had so much power in the 
court, we may be sure that the worship at Mizpah was 
pure and wholesome. A kind, broad-minded man, who 
followed in the line of Israel’s best traditions, was the 
new ruler, and the aged Jeremiah and his faithful sec- 
retary, Baruch, were chief advisers. Ezekiel reports that 
the people in the homeland were hopeful (33 : 24). The 
Babylonian governor-in-chief of Syria came from the 
headquarters at Riblah to Mizpah to keep in touch 
with the governor of Judah, but did not make himself 
obnoxious. In many ways the outlook was good in this 
beautiful city, set on a hill, which presided over the 
largest fragment of the Jewish people. 

But a motley throng was gathering in the cities of 
Judah. On the heels of the Jews who returned from all 
the regions round about were men of many foreign 
tribes seeking selfish gain and plunder. There was no 
strong government, no soldiers, no police force. Again 
it might be said truly as it was in the days of the Judges: 
“Every one did what was right in his own eyes.”’ Eze- 
kiel in Babylonia heard of these evil conditions that 
tended to decay and ruin (33 : 25-29). 

The hope of permanent improvement and peace was 
destroyed by Ishmael, a descendant of the royal line of 
Judah. He had settled in Mizpah, but could not over- 
come his jealousy of Gedaliah nor his restless activity. 
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He resorted to an old partner in evil, Baalis, king of 
Ammon. Together they hatched a conspiracy to bring 
disgrace and destruction on the new government which 
would leave the country open to exploitation and rob- 
bery. Ishmael murdered Gedaliah and the inhabitants 
of Mizpah and many pilgrims from Samaria and other 
northern regions. Gedaliah’s officers, who had been out 
of town during this brutal attack by Ishmael, now re- 
turned and put to flight the assassins. But it was no 
longer possible to hold the panic-stricken remnant of 
the Judeans. They moved in groups southward, dread- 
ing the coming of the Babylonian governor from the 
army headquarters at Riblah. At Bethlehem the lead- 
ers who would be held responsible for the anarchy in 
Judah considered the situation. They decided to carry 
out their previous agreement (Jeremiah 41 : 16-18), but 
first asked Jeremiah to pronounce the divine blessing 
on the proposal to settle in Egypt. After ten days Jere- 
miah received the assurance from God that it was wrong 
for the remnant to go to Egypt. The leaders, having 
their plans all made to go, were angry with Jeremiah 
and compelled him to go to Egypt with them. Their 
first stopping-place in Egypt which is mentioned (Jere- 
miah 43: 7) was in the frontier district surrounding the 
town of Tahpanhes. 


3. Glimpses of the Jewish Exiles in Egypt. 
Tantalizing glimpses of Jewish colonies in Egypt are 
furnished from three sources of information: (1) Tiles 
and potsherds and papyri have been unearthed at the 
first cataract of the Nile; (2) the Book of Jeremiah, 
which has several chapters on the Jews in Egypt; and (3) 
the history of the city of Alexandria shows the presence 
of many Jews in Egypt. From these we learn that there 
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were at least four settlements of Jews on the border of 
Palestine (Jeremiah 44:1) during the exile, and that 
there was later, on the island of Elephantine in the 
south of Egypt, a group of Jews. They owned land, 
built houses, and carried on many kinds of business. 
On the main avenue in the beautiful little island was a 
Jewish temple or synagogue which the Jews had built 
to their God, Yahu (Jehovah). 

One of the most interesting parchments found in the 
ruins was a letter written by these Jews after 525 B. C. 
to the governor of Jerusalem, saying that their temple 
had been destroyed, and asking permission to rebuild it. 
“Let a letter from thee,” they requested, “‘be sent to 
them concerning the temple of Yahu, to build it... 
as it was formerly; that meat-offerings, incense, and 
burnt-offerings may be offered in thy name on the altar 
of Yahu, and we will pray for thee at all times, we and 
our wives and our children and all the Jews who are 
here.” And the governor answered that they might 
rebuild ‘‘the house of the sacrifices of the God of heav- 
en” which had been destroyed in the fourteenth year of 
Darius, the king. These letters lay buried in the sands 
of Egypt for twenty-four hundred years, until modern 
explorers digging among the ruins on the south end of 
the island found these rolls of dried papyri under the 
débris of old houses, the brick of which date back almost 
to the pyramid age in Egypt. They remind us of 
Isaiah’s prophecy (19 : 19-22), picturing an altar to Je- 
hovah in Egypt, and suggesting that many people, both 
Jews and Egyptians, would in the future offer sacrifices 
to Jehovah. Two or three hundred years later the city 
of Alexandria was thronged with Jews, and their influ- 
ence on the future of Judaism and Christianity was 
great beyond estimate. 
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The group of exiles in 581 B. C. that compelled Jere- 
miah to go along with them hastened directly to the 
border of Egypt and joined the motley throng of people 
from many nations that filled the frontier cities of that 
fertile land. These Jewish fugitives took refuge in many 
different settlements, even going hundreds of miles up 
the Nile to Pathros (Jeremiah 44:1), if that district was 
really as far up the Nile as many scholars think. They 
doubtless found numerous Jews among whom they 
could secure employment. In Egypt, as in Palestine, 
they met various kinds of worship and resorted again to 
strange religions. The women worshipped the “Queen 
of Heaven,” which probably means Ashtoreth or Ishtar, 
and the men continued the abominations described in 
Chapter XVI, section 2. Jeremiah fearlessly denounced 
their disloyalty to Jehovah, and tradition tells us that 
the rabble stoned him to death. 

Of all the noble characters in Old Testament history, 
Jeremiah is most like Jesus, and, with one possible ex- 
ception, he carries human ideals to the loftiest point 
attained by the prophets. It is possible to place the 
author of Isaiah 40-55 above him. But most scholars 
think that Jeremiah stands on a mountain peak of 
vision which rises above all others for the next five hun- 
dred years. It is not until Jesus lived his wonderful life 
and spoke his parables and the Sermon on the Mount 
that a standard higher than Jeremiah’s was lifted up for 
mankind. 

There are many suggestive parallels between Jesus 
and Jeremiah. Both lived a life of earnest struggle 
against the evils of society without the comfort and sup- 
port of family life; their fellow townsmen at Anathoth 
and Nazareth tried to kill them; both died voluntarily 
for the cause to which they devoted their lives; both 
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were regarded as men of sorrow and acquainted with 
grief; and from the death of both there has blossomed 
forth new life for mankind. 


4. The Exiles in Babylonia. 

When Nebuchadrezzar captured Jerusalem in 586 
B. C., he took the best of the people to Babylonia, where 
he had located a selected group of Jews in 597 B.C. 
The greatness and grandeur of Babylon must have op- 
pressed them and the richness and beauty of the tem- 
ples and palaces must have tempted them to look down 
on their past. Compared with the glory of the hang- 
ing gardens, even Mount Zion might seem insignificant 
to the Jews. But the faithful remembered their old 
home with loyalty in their hearts. 


The harps hung up in Babylon, 
Their loosened strings rang on, sang on, 
And cast their murmurs forth upon 
The roll and roar of Babylon: 
“Forget me, Lord, if I forget 
Jerusalem for Babylon: 

If I forget the vision set 

High as the head of Lebanon 

Is lifted over Syria yet, 

If I forget and bow me down 

To brutish gods of Babylon.” 


Ezekiel had been serving as a religious leader over an 
important group of these since 592. We may imagine 
that this new deportation brought many more Jews 
under this prophet’s influence. To this faithful man at 
Tell-Abib on the Canal Chebar, working, no doubt, at 
some trade to support his family as Paul worked at tent- 
making, much credit is due for preserving the Jewish 
religion. 

His house at Tell-Abib was a place of meeting for the 
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“elders” of Israel (8: 1, 14: 1, and 20: 1), and he taught 
them more fully than Jeremiah had done that, although 
the nation had sinned and been destroyed, yet the indi- 
vidual might turn to God and live (18:21). In the 
earlier days, when the Holy City was prosperous and 
the temple services were carried on with great ceremony 
by hundreds and perhaps thousands of priests, people 
worshipped in groups and did not go to God separately 
in prayer. So when the city and temple fell and the 
people in a heathen land could have no temple services, 
there was great danger that they lose their religion. 
This was the first great task of Ezekiel, to teach that 
one does not depend upon his father for religion (18: 
19, 20), nor upon any temple. This was the same thing 
that Jeremiah had taught (7 : 4-7), but it had not been 
taught before Jeremiah. Ezekiel describes this new idea 
fully in chapters 18 and 33. Religion is wholly a moral 
thing. You cannot buy it, sell it, or substitute anything 
for it (33: 13-20). This teaching was so different from 
what the priests had taught them that the captives 
gathered at the doors of their houses and stood in groups 
in the shadow of the walls discussing Ezekiel’s sayings 
(33 : 30). 

While he told the exiles that they must come by indi- 
vidual repentance, one by one, into the new kingdom, 
yet he believed in public meetings and the reading of 
Scriptures and the worship in temples. It was he, prob- 
ably, who founded the synagogue, and we know that 
later on he drew a plan for the temple in Jerusalem and 
pictured the restoration of the priestly services (chap- 
ters 40-48). He restored hope and happiness to many a 
Jew by foretelling the return from the exile and prom- 
ised them that they would get back to their mountains 
and rivers (34 : 13-16). God himself would be their good 
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shepherd to guide them home, and he would provide for 
them in the homeland a second David to be their king 
(34:11, 12, and 23, 24). 

It may have been Ezekiel, too, that led the Jews to 
make so much of the Sabbath. During and after the 
exile it became a day of rest and solemn worship. The 
Jews were not permitted in Babylon to have a temple 
or formal worship, but in the house of Ezekiel and in 
other private houses they could gather on the Sabbath 
for prayer and the reading of their parchments of his- 
tory and prophecy. The Babylonians may have had a 
rest day based on the four phases of the moon. The 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth of 
the month are described in Babylonian monuments 
much as the Sabbathis describedin the Old Testament. If 
there was sucha day in Babylonia, the Jews would be free 
from labor and have opportunity for religious services. 

Thus in many ways Ezekiel may be called the “fa- 
ther of Judaism.’”’ His plan for the restoration of the 
temple and the whole system of sacrifices (chapters 40- 
48) prepared the way for that complex system of laws 
now found in the last part of Exodus and Leviticus. 
This led to the need of scribes, interpreters of the laws, 
and they preserved their lengthy interpretation until 
the ‘oral law,” so called, was ten times as long as the 
body of laws in the Old Testament. It was some of these 
scribes that Jesus challenged so earnestly, and it was 
their opposition that finally resulted in his death. When 
one adds to this priestly and legal work of Ezekiel his 
influence in the establishment of the synagogue with its 
customs of prayer, Scripture reading, and oral instruc- 
tion, he has made out a strong case for him as the 
founder of Judaism, which has endured from that day 
to this. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 
Written Work 


. During the period of the exile in what three countries did the 


main fragments of Israel live? 


. Give some phrases from the Psalms that reveal the devotion 


of the exiles to Jerusalem. 
Why did many Jews return from the neighboring tribes and 
accept the rule of Gedaliah? 


. How did Ishmael, that degenerate son of royalty, destroy the 


hope of a strong government in the homeland? 


. Where did the leaders, with Jeremiah as their mascot, make 


their homes in 581 B. C.? 

What proves that many Jews lived in Egypt? 

In what ways did Jeremiah contribute to Jewish life? 

While Ezekiel was teaching individuai religion so clearly, what 
did he do that properly entitled him to the title “father of 
Judaism”? 


. What religious activity probably was carried on in Ezekiel’s 


house on the Sabbath? 
Oral Discussion 


. Was Nebuchadrezzar’s policy of comparative mercy in dealing 


with the conquered good for his own nation? 


. Would it have been better for the Jews if Gedaliah had been 


strong and bad rather than weak and good? 


3. Was Ezekiel consistent in stressing personal religion (in chap- 


ters 18 and 33) and in advocating an elaborate system of 
community religious ceremonies? 


. Is our moral life influenced by the kind of a God we worship? 


Projects 


. Locate Mizpah and write a description of the king’s court, the 


place of worship, and the character of the population. See 
Jeremiah, chapter 40, and Bible dictionaries. 


2. Draw a chart showing the location and shape of the island of 


Elephantine in the River Nile, and write a brief account of 
the Jewish colony there. Price, The Monuments and the Old 
Testament, pages 387-399. 


CuapTer XVIII 


ISAIAH OF BABYLON AND CYRUS THE 
GREAT 


“Go ye forth from Babylon, flee ye from the Chaldeans.” 


1. Great Men Make History. 


From the time of Cyrus the Great the Jews are more 
like a church than a nation, and Jewish life is dominated 
by foreign kings. Cyrus determined in the main what 
the future of the Jews should be for two hundred years, 
and Alexander the Great laid down a programme that 
the nations followed for three hundred years. Within 
the limits set by the currents of life started by Cyrus 
and Alexander, other great leaders exerted their influ- 
ence. At times quiet religious leaders like Isaiah of 
Babylon, while confined within certain political limits, 
planted such seeds of thought that they produced richer 
and richer harvests through the years. Religion is more 
fundamental than politics, and great religious leaders 
are nearer to the controlling forces of world history than 
statesmen. 


2. The Dangerous Attractiveness of Babylon. 

When Nebuchadrezzar died in 562, Babylon was “not 
only the greatest commercial center of the world, but 
the most unique and beautiful city of history.” It had 
a great variety of beautiful buildings, and its spacious 
boulevards boasted many palaces ornamented with 
bronze and gold. The city was arranged so that the 
dwelling-houses were close to the broad streets. Back 
of the houses was an open space with grass and flowers. 
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But it was the temple of the great national god, Mar- 
duk, that was the strongest temptation to the Jews. 
Without a temple of their own and with a loss of belief 
in Jehovah because he had not been able to save Judah, 
many of the exiles turned to Marduk and his religion. 
Those who did remain true to the Jewish faith were the 
more religious people that gave heed to the new ideas of 
Ezekiel and Second Isaiah. Whether the Jews wor- 
shipped Marduk or accepted the God of Ezekiel and 
Isaiah, in either case it meant the death of Israel’s old 
religion. Jeremiah had started the belief in a personal 
God very different from the God of Mount Sinai, and 
the later prophets taught that Jehovah was God of the 
whole earth. But in Babylon there was real danger that 
all the Jews would abandon Jehovah. 


3. Saved by the Spirit of the Few. 

While the majority of the Jews sought for worldly 
success in Babylonia, the minority prayed and wrote 
books. Writing was common in Babylonia. She had a 
literature dating back two thousand years, and Jewish 
literature was profoundly influenced by it. Some of the 
Jewish scribes may have worked as slaves through the 
week and on Sabbath days have written out the story 
of their glorious past and prophesied the more glorious 
future to come. Four kinds of writing were produced 
which later were preserved in the Old Testament: his- 
tory, found now in the Books of Kings; ceremonial 
laws, found in Leviticus 17-26; Psalms, like 22 and 51; 
and prophecy. 

It was by prophecy that the hopes of the exiles were 
rekindled. When the older view of Jehovah as a God 
that had been limited to Judah was given up, the proph- 
ets gained a broader view. Marduk, of Babylon, was 
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not the true God. Israel’s God was Lord of all nations. 
He had punished the Jews for their sins. In a little 
while he would take pity on his faithful ones and let 
them go home again. It was Ezekiel that first in Baby- 
lonia held out the hope of the return and the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, but a greater than Ezekiel was soon 
to appear and to picture a glorious future for the re- 
deemed of Israel. Before this greatest of the prophets 
came to the front a revolutionary change in world poli- 
tics took place. 


4. Cyrus the Great. 

In 559 B. C. a young prince, Cyrus by name, was 
crowned king of the little mountain province of Anshan. 
Nine years later he conquered Media. At that time a 
Jewish prophet predicted (Isaiah 13 : 2-14: 23) that the 
young warrior would make a great upheaval, overthrow 
Babylon, and let the Jews go free. 


Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldeans’ 
pride 
Shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah (13: 19). 


For Jehovah will have compassion on Jacob, 
And will yet choose Israel and set them in their own land (14: 1). 


Cyrus’s meteor-like course across Asia was unopposed 
until he reached King Croesus, of Lydia in Asia Minor. 
But even Croesus could not stop the conqueror, and 
nearly all of Asia Minor was subdued. In 539 Cyrus 
stood before the gates of Babylon. Another prophet, for 
it seems that many of the Lord’s people were prophets, 
saw the combined armies of Media and Persia as a 
whirlwind that would destroy Babylon (Isaiah 21 : 1-10). 
Go up, O Elam; besiege, O Media. . . . 


Fallen, fallen is Babylon; and all the graven images of her gods 
are broken unto the ground. 
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Nebuchadrezzar was followed by five weak kings, 
and there was no one to oppose Cyrus. The last king 
of Babylon was Nabonidus, a lover of antiquities and 
not a warrior and statesman. He showed no interest in 
the defence of the nation or in the promotion of religion. 
One of the Babylonian inscriptions says: ‘‘ The king did 
not come to Babylon for the feast of Nisan. Nebo (the 
god) was not carried to Babylon, the New Year’s feast 
was not held.”” This was the great religious event of the 
year, and the god Nebo should have been carried from 
Borsippa to Babylon in a solemn procession. The people 
were indignant over the king’s insulting neglect of their 
god, and evidently planned to turn the city over to 
Cyrus. This is what is meant, evidently, by the inscrip- 
tion on the Cylinder of Cyrus: Marduk (chief god of 
Babylon) “looked over his friends in all nations, seek- 
ing a righteous prince after his own heart, to take by 
his hand. ‘Cyrus, king of Anshan,’ he called his name, 
nominating him to universal sovereignty.” 

This explains why the priests and the leaders willingly 
surrendered Babylon to Cyrus. Belshazzar, the king’s 
son, who had charge of the realm, is said to have been 
having a riotous banquet with “a thousand of his 
lords” (Daniel 5) on the very night when the gates 
were opened for Cyrus to enter and take possession of 
the city. Two independent witnesses testify that Cyrus 
entered Babylon without a battle and that he treated 
everybody with kindness. Nabonidus, the defeated 
king, writes: “The troops of Cyrus entered Babylon 
without battle. . . . Peace for the city he established. 
Cyrus proclaimed peace for all Babylon.” Cyrus’s own 
cylinder pictures him as the man of destiny and says: 
“Without skirmish or battle he permitted him to enter 
Babylon. His city Babylon he spared in its disaster. 
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. .. All the people . . . prostrated themselves before 
him, kissed his feet, rejoiced at his sovereignty, their 
faces beamed with joy.” 


5. The Greatest of the Prophets (Isaiah 40-55). 

When Cyrus became prominent, one of the Jewish 
prophets hailed him as the Lord’s ‘‘anointed.” For him 
God “subdued nations,” “‘and opened doors,”’ and made 
“the rough places smooth” (45: 1-2). This prophet 
wrought a wondrous transformation in Israel. Nearly 
a generation had passed away since the death of Ezekiel 
and the people had lost interest in the Jewish religion. 
Many had married Babylonian wives and engaged in 
trade and joined freely in the worship of the heathen 
gods. Others clung to the faith of their fathers with 
diminishing zeal as the memory of Ezekiel faded away. 
In them the Second Isaiah aroused new hope with his 
opening message. 

“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem: and cry unto her, 
that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is 
pardoned, that she has received of Jehovah’s hand 
double for all her sins.” In glowing terms he pictures 
the return to Jerusalem. He exalts Israel’s God as all- 
powerful in the universe and able to set his people free. 

Not only shall the faithful few (Isaiah 53) gain free- 
dom for themselves, but they shall redeem the remain- 
der of Israel and they shall be ‘‘a light to the Gentiles 
that (they) may be my salvation unto the end of the 
earth.”’ The kernel of the nation, the remnant that re- 
mains true to Jehovah, “will not fail nor be discouraged 
till he have set justice in the earth.”” God has chosen 
them for a great mission to all mankind. 


Richard G. Moulton, in his Modern Reader’s Bible, 
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estimated Second Isaiah as a great piece of literature: 
“Nowhere else in the literature of the world have so 
many colossally great ideas been brought together with- 
in the limits of a single work.”’ The first great idea is 
“a philosophy of world history” which presents the 
whole career of the Jews as planned by God, and Cyrus 
the Great as the one who “completed the magic circle”’ 
of history. 

That spiritual conquest rather than violence is to win 
mankind is a second great idea. The bruised reed he 
is not to break, nor quench the smoking flax. “This 
is among the loftiest moral conceptions of human 
thought.” 

A third colossal idea is the conception of God. Isaiah 
reaches the highest point thus far attained by the mind 
of man in his idea of God presented in Isaiah 40, 41. 

Three other ideas of great importance in Second 
Isaiah are redemption from sin, the final vindication of 
the good and destruction of evil, and the wonderful doc- 
trine of salvation through suffering described in Isaiah 
53. In this book then we find a gospel before the gospel 
presented in beautiful literary form, a genuine literary 
masterpiece. 


How can we explain the neglect of such a masterpiece in our 
plans of liberal education? It is the boast of England and 
America that its higher education is religious in its spirit: 
why is it then that our youth are taught to associate ex- 
quisiteness of expression, force of presentation, brilliance of 
imaginative picturing, only with literatures in which the 
prevailing matter and thought is on a low moral plane? 
Such a paradox is part of the paganism which came in with 
the Renaissance, and which our higher education is still too 
conservative to shake off. The friends of literary education 
who rebel against the thought of so one-sided a culture have 
a definite issue to contend for: that at least Isaiah ard Job 
should take their place beside Plato and Homer in the cur- 
ricula of our colleges and schools. 
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6. Changes in Israel Wrought by the Exile. 


The exile was a school which taught spiritual religion 
to the Jews. They went to Babylon with a national god 
and came out with a lofty view of God as ruler of the 
universe (Isaiah 40), savior of his people (63: 7-9), 
and redeemer of the individual (55:6, 7). While sug- 
gestions of the broader view of God had been given by 
Amos and the prophets immediately following, yet it 
had neither been fully thought out by them to its logical 
conclusion, nor had the people accepted even that which 
the early prophets had taught. But in Babylon a group 
of exiles learned through suffering, prayer, and study of 
their prophetic books the deeper lessons of religion. To 
them we are indebted for the foundations of our Chris- 
tian faith. 

It was not until the temple was destroyed that the 
people learned to pray. Their prayer groups led to the 
building of synagogues. In later times these spread 
through Asia and Europe and prepared the way for 
Christianity. The study of their sacred books and their 
new religious experience gradually filled the exiles with 
a sense of mission to the world (42: 1-4). So the exile 
changed the Jews from a nation to a church with many 
fine ideals. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 


. Show that great men have influenced history. 

. Why were the exiles so attracted to Babylon and its gods? 

. What better God did the Jews gain when they gave up their 
national God, Jehovah? 

. What four kinds of writing were produced by the Jews through 
the influence of their literary environment in Babylon? 

. Sketch the career of Cyrus the Great. 

. What hope was aroused in the Jews by the victories of Cyrus? 


On ro One 
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7. Why did the Babylonians open the gates to Cyrus and wel- 
come him to their capital city? 
8. Base wonderful teachings did Second Isaiah give to the peo- 
ple 
9. Why should Second Isaiah be studied in school and college? 
10. What changes did the exile make in Jewish religion? 


Oral Discussion 
1. Do you think that the majority of the Jews gave up their old 
religion because they were happier and more comfortable 
in Babylonia? 
2. Which have the most influence on people, books or preachers? 
3. Why does Isaiah call Cyrus the Great the Lord’s “‘anointed’’? 


Projects 

. Draw a map showing the conquests of Cyrus the Great. 

. Write a description of two of the important discoveries in 
Babylonia, the Cylinder of Cyrus and the Inscription of 
Nabonidus (describing the capture of Babylon). Price,{7he 
Monuments and the Old Testament, 370-375. 


Noe 


Part 6 
UNDER THE RULE OF THE PERSIANS 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE TEMPLE REBUILT 


“Ts it a time for you yourselves to dwell in your ceiled houses, 
while this house lieth waste?” 


1. The Return from Babylon. 


It seems almost unbelievable that a heathen king 
should give the captive Jews permission to return home. 


Yet in the Book of Ezra we find a report of Cyrus’s de- 
cree: 


Whosoever there is among you of all his people, his God be 
with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, 
and build a house of Jehovah, the God of Israel, which is in 
Jerusalem. And whosoever is left, in any place where he 
sojourneth, let the men of his place help him with silver, and 
with gold, and with goods, and with beasts, besides the free- 
will offering for the house of God which is in Jerusalem. 

(Ezra 1: 3, 4.) 


Cyrus’s own report of the decree is found on the so- 
called Cyrus Cylinder: 


The gods, whose sanctuaries from of old had lain in ruins, I 
brought back again to their dwelling-places and caused them 
to reside there forever. All of the citizens of these lands I 
assembled, and I restored them to their homes. 


(Cyrus Cylinder, 31-82.) 


This action on the part of Cyrus was in harmony with 
all that we know concerning him from general history. 
140 
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The generosity of Cyrus toward the subject Jews has 
not been paralleled in the history of this persecuted 
race until the British provision of a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. 

The permission to return to Palestine from Babylonia 
was accepted by very few Jews. It is only natural that 
after years of exile the Jews should have become a part 
of the society in which they had to make their living. 
Numerous clay tablets from Babylon of this period have 
been excavated which show that many Jews had en- 
gaged in trade. Moreover, there had been extensive 
intermarriage between the two races. It was hardly to 
be expected that the majority of those so comfortably 
located in the rich and fertile plain of Babylonia should 
care to exchange their luxurious homes for the barren 
hills of Palestine. If they did not care to return them- 
selves, they were willing to send their money to help 
restore the Jewish state and national religion (Zech- 
ariah 6: 11). 

Only a few returned at this time. They were people 
of influence and brought to the discouraged Jews in 
Jerusalem both moral and material support. This, in- 
deed, was sorely needed. The following quotation will 
serve to picture the conditions in Jerusalem: 


The city itself was indeed a sorry spectacle. The walls were 
still breached. The débris of the temple and the blackened, 
moss-grown ruins of palaces still preserved the memory of 
the ruthless Babylonian. The population was comparnyeyy 
small, perhaps less than ten thousand, and was mongrel. 
The remnant left after the captivities had intermingled with 
Samaritan and Arabian, Ammonite and Moabite. 

(Matthews, Old Testament Life and Literature, p. 251.) 


Under the inspiration of the return of this small 
group from Babylon, steps were soon taken to restore 
the worship upon the sacred site of the famous temple 
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of Solomon and a rude altar constructed for the needs 
of the service and sacrifices. From this time on regular 
burnt-offerings were presented, and thus the first step 
toward the restoration of the Jewish worship was taken. 


2. Pictures of the Glorious Future. 


It was fully fifteen years, however, before anything 
further was done toward rebuilding the temple as pro- 
posed in the decree of Cyrus. 

At the end of this time a young man returned from 
Babylon by the name of Zechariah, who was full of 
enthusiasm for the restoration of the national worship. 
He found a congenial spirit in Haggai, an old man who 
could himself remember the glory of the first temple. 
For a long time Haggai had been pleading with the dis- 
couraged citizens to complete the work upon the tem- 
ple, but with little success. One day in the midst of a 
period of famine, Haggai called the people together and 
declared that God had sent this trouble upon them be- 
cause they had refused to build. 


Consider your ways. Ye have sown much and bring in little. 
Ye eat but ye have not enough. Ye drink but ye are not 
filled with drink. Ye clothe you, but there is none warm; 
and he that earneth wages earneth wages to put it into a bag 
with holes. . . . Go up the mountain, and bring wood and 
build the house; and I will take pleasure in it and I will be 
glorified, saith Jehovah. 


Then Haggai pictured all nations coming to the new 
temple and bringing their silver and their gold to it. 
The younger prophet, Zechariah, holds up before the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem successive pictures of the new 
day that was coming. First, he showed them Jerusalem 
changed from poverty to prosperity and grown so great 
that they could not build walls to surround it. Again, 
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he portrays the temple, with the high priest restored to 
his place, resplendent as in the days of Israel’s pros- 
perity, and, most striking of all, the golden candlestick 
with the undying fire, representing the presence and 
power of God. 

In another picture Zechariah presents a scroll flying 
magically through the heavens, upon which are in- 
scribed the names of all the wicked people who are to be 
expelled from the Holy City. 

Still again in the sky he sees a basket in which is sit- 
ting a woman representing all the sin of Jerusalem. 
This basket is carried by the wind over to Babylonia 
and its contents deposited there, far from Palestine. 

As a result of the work of Haggai and Zechariah the 
people were inspired to build, and within four years the 
new building was completed (516). 


3. The Temple the Center of Jewish Hopes. 

Just as in small towns of medieval Europe the 
poverty-stricken peasants out of their need contributed 
largely to the building of the great cathedrals which 
are to-day the object of pilgrimage and international 
homage, so, too, the peasants of desolated Jerusalem, 
spurred on by their leaders, created out of their own 
poverty an object of beauty, less beautiful, perhaps, 
than the glorious edifice of Solomon, but no less an 
offering of devotion to the God who they hoped would 
lead them out of their present troubles. The dedication 
of this new temple was a great event in the city of Jeru- 
salem. The priests had arranged for the renewal of the 
old festivals, accompanied by solemn processions led by 
the choirs. For these choirs new hymns had been writ- 
ten, which may be found in our Book of Psalms. 
Among these Psalms 80, 84, 85, and 98 are especially 
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appropriate. Gladly would the people join in songs like 
the following: 

Lord, thou hast been favorable unto thy land, 

Thou hast turned the captivity of Jacob. 


Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people, 
Thou hast pardoned all their sin. 


A day in thy courts is better than a thousand; 
I had rather stand at the threshold of the house of my God, 
Than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 


This is believed to be the beginning of a great devel- 
opment of music and the making of Psalms. From this 
time on, regular choir-leaders were engaged. In our 
present Psalm-book we find certain Psalms dedicated to 
choir-leaders; for example, Psalm 45 was written for the 
Korah choir. Psalm 50 belonged to the Asaph choir. 

From this time, too, the priesthood became more 
prominent in Jerusalem. It was not long before hun- 
dreds of men served as priests in the temple. These 
things suggest that we no longer have a Jewish nation, 
but, rather, a Jewish church. The Jewish governor, 
Zerubbabel, disappears, and the high priest has sole 
authority over Jewish affairs. Never again, except dur- 
ing the brief period of the Maccabees, did the Jews have 
an independent political life. They gave their whole 
attention to matters of religion. The Persian governor 
did not interfere with them so long as they refrained 
from any political action. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 


1. What evidence is there that the favorable decree of Cyrus in 
Ezra 1 is historical? 
2. What was the decree? 


3. How many Jews accepted the offer of Cyrus? Why so few? 
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. What was the condition of Jerusalem upon the return from 


Babylon in 536? 

What first step was taken toward the restoration of public 
worship ? 

How was the actual building of the temple accomplished ? 

What argument did Haggai use to influence the people to re- 
build the temple? 


. What was Zechariah’s method in arousing the people? 
. What was the influence of the temple service on the growth of 


our Psalm-book? 
Oral Discussion 


. How did Jerusalem compare with Babylon as a place for busi- 


ness enterprise? 


. What is the attitude of rich Jews in America toward the Zion- 


ist movement? 


. What value is there in regular public worship? 


Projects 


. Compare Ezra 1: 1-4 with the Cyrus Cylinder, lines 24-36, 


and list the differences between the two, with reference to 
the decree of Cyrus permitting the renewed worship of 
Jehovah in Jerusalem. Price, The Monuments and the Old 
Testament, 378, 379, 408, 409. 


. Make a list of the Psalms which were written for the choirs of 


Korah and Asaph. See the inscriptions over the Psalms in 
the Bible. 


CHAPTER XX 
A PATRIOT’S MISSION 


“Come and let us build up the wall of Jerusalem, that we be 
no more a reproach.” 


1. Seventy Years of Silence. 


For seventy years after the dedication of the second 
temple we are without information concerning what was 
going on in Jerusalem. At the end of that period the 
prophet Malachi describes the discouragement and un- 
belief of the people so vividly that we are able to pic- 
ture the situation. 

In the first place, the people were bitterly disap- 
pointed at the failure of the promised Messiah to ap- 
pear. Haggai and Zechariah had inspired hope among 
the Jews by promising a great leader and a wonderful 
new age. When no leader appeared, and instead of vic- 
tory and peace they encountered persecution from their 
enemies round about them, the people lost faith in God. 
They even went so far as to offer on the altars the ani- 
mals that were blind, lame, or sick, so that it really cost 
them nothing. Malachi chided them by asking why 
they did not offer their sick lambs to the Persian gov- 
ernor and see how he would accept such gifts. 

Malachi also declared that God’s name is honored 
among the Gentiles (1:11), while his own people pro- 
fane it and say, “Behold, what a weariness is it,” to 
worship God. 

The breaches in the walls of the city which had been 
made by Nebuchadrezzar’s army had never been re- 
paired because the people were so poor. The Edomites, 
their hostile cousins, had been driven from their homes 
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by a fresh invasion of Arabs from the desert and had 
settled in the south of Judah. One of the most vivid 
pictures in this period is drawn in Isaiah 63: 1-6, de- 
scribing Jehovah as coming up from Edom with his gar- 
ments covered with the blood of the people whom he 
has trampled to death. This vindictive prophecy of 
vengeance suggests how much the Jews must have suf- 
fered from the Edomites. 

The situation, however, is now reversed. The Edom- 
ites have been driven from their homes by the Bedouins 
of the desert. Malachi points to this trouble of their 
enemies to prove that God still loves the Jews. “Was 
not Esau Jacob’s brother, saith Jehovah; yet I love 
Jacob, but Esau I hated, and made his mountains a 
desolation, and gave his heritage to the jackals of the 
wilderness” (Malachi 1 : 2-3). 

Malachi also tried to inspire his people with new hope 
by picturing the coming of God’s messenger who shall 
judge the wicked and reward the righteous. 


Behold, I will send my messenger, 
And he shall prepare the way before me (3:1). 


Again Malachi prophesies: 
Unto you that fear my name shall the sun of righteousness arise 
with healing in his wings (4: 2). 
The prophecy closes with a prediction of the com- 
ing of Elijah, interpreted later in the New Testament 
as referring to John the Baptist, who prepared the way 
for Jesus Christ. 


2. Nehemiah Obtains Leave of Absence. 

In the palace at Susa of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, 
there was a rich Jew by the name of Nehemiah, cup- 
bearer to the king. He was a most trusted official, for 
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it was he who tasted the food and wine before it reached 
the lips of the king. In ancient times this was a most 
necessary precaution. 

One day there came to Nehemiah in Susa a group of 
Jews freshly returned from the homeland. Their story 
is given us in the first person, evidently from the hand 
of Nehemiah himself. ‘‘And they said unto me: the 
remnant that are left of the captivity there in the prov- 
ince are in great affliction and reproach; the wall of 
Jerusalem also is broken down, and the gates thereof 
are burned with fire. And it came to pass, when IJ heard 
these words, that I sat down and wept” (Nehemiah 
1:3, 4). 

When again Nehemiah appeared before the king to 
serve him wine, his countenance was very sad. “The 
king said: ‘Why is thy countenance sad?’ Then I was 
sore afraid. And I said unto the king: ‘Let the king 
live forever; why should not my countenance be sad, 
when the city, the place of my fathers’ sepulchres, lieth 
waste and the gates thereof are consumed with fire?’”’ 
While Nehemiah still stood before the king, he received 
permission to go to his home city and carry help to the 
afflicted people. 


3- Nehemiah in Jerusalem. 


Nehemiah spent three days looking over the city of 
Jerusalem before he decided what to do. It seemed best 
to him to make a secret tour of observation around the 
walls. So one night, unobserved by the local officials, 
he went completely around the outside of the walls 
and made his plans for repairs. Then he called together 
the Jews and told them his experience and his plans, 
and they cried: ‘Let us rise up and build.” 

When they began the work of repairing the walls, 
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their enemies round about who had been bothering 
them for many years attempted to intimidate them. 
Nevertheless, the work went on, half of the people con- 
structing the wall, and half of them on guard with weap- 
ons of defence always in their hands. Not content with 
open opposition, representatives of the hostile neigh- 
bors slyly plotted to do away with Nehemiah by send- 
ing him invitations to a conference: “‘Come, let us meet 
together... .” “But,” replied Nehemiah, with the 
wisdom of one used to court intrigue and treachery, “I 
am doing a great work, so that I cannot come down: 
why should the work cease, whilst I leave it, and come 
down to you?” (Nehemiah 6: 2, 3). Despite this oppo- 
sition and the difficulties which met him at every step, 
Nehemiah triumphed. At the end of fifty-two days the 
wall was complete. 


4. Nehemiah Demands Social Justice. 

We are reminded of Isaiah and Micah in the stand 
which Nehemiah took against social wrongs. The richer 
people in Jerusalem had taken mortgages on the farms 
of the poorer citizens. When the interest was not forth- 
coming, they had foreclosed the mortgages, and the 
farmers were left without means of support. One rea- 
son why they could not pay the interest was that they 
had dropped everything to help build the walls. So 
harsh were the demands of the landlords that the poor 
had to sell their children into slavery. That these work- 
ers who had deserted their farms to help rebuild the 
wall should be so ill treated by the avaricious land- 
lords and money-lenders roused the anger of Nehemiah. 
He called a meeting of the nobles and asked if it was 
right for them to sell their brothers into slavery while 
he was laboring to redeem them all from bondage to 
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heathen oppressors. ‘Restore, I pray you... . their 
fields, their vineyards, their olive-yards, and their 
houses.” This they promised to do. 

Thus Nehemiah was even more successful than the 
great prophets in influencing the wealthy landlords to 
recognize the rights of the people. This was largely due 
to the fact that they were indebted to Nehemiah for 
the strengthening of the defences of the city, which was 
important to their present safety. It is noteworthy that 
from the time of Moses down to Nehemiah there had 
been frequent outcroppings of the democratic spirit, de- 
manding recognition of the rights of the common peo- 
ple. A memorable case of this was the story of Naboth’s 
vineyard (I Kings 21). 


5. The Proclamation of the Law. 


In the public square of Jerusalem a scribe called Ezra 
read from morning until noon the completed edition of 
the law before the assembled population of the city. 
We recall that more than four hundred years before 
this a history of Judah was written, known as J, and 
afterward combined with another history, called E, 
and at the time of the fall of Samaria the two were com- 
bined into one history, called JE. In the time of Jere- 
miah and Josiah there appeared another book, contain- 
ing many laws, called Deuteronomy. While Ezekiel was 
in exile, he prepared a list of ceremonial laws governing 
the temple worship, now found in Ezekiel 40-48. At 
about the same time some writer in the exile gathered 
another code of laws, afterward published in Leviticus 
17-26, known as the Holiness Code. Ezra represents 
this priestly movement, and it is he who is pictured as 
delivering to the people the completed law, which is 
now found in the first five books of our Bible. 
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Two results followed from this work of Ezra. First, 
many changes were made immediately in Jerusalem. 
The Sabbath was more strictly observed, the regulations 
for the temple service were rigorously carried out, and 
intermarriage of Jews with foreigners came up at once 
for discussion. It was finally decided that the foreign 
women should be separated from their husbands and 
driven from the city. 

In the second place, its influence on the future of 
the Jewish church was far-reaching. This written law 
guided the people in every detail of their lives. Prophets 
were no longer necessary. In place of them there rose 
a class of interpreters of the law, called the scribes. 
They increased in number and importance until in the 
time of Jesus they dominated the religious thought of 
the nation. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 
. What is the only book that throws light on the seventy years 
following the completion of the second temple? 
Why had the people lost faith? 
How did Malachi try to inspire them? 
Who was Nehemiah? 
Name two things that he did for Jerusalem. 
. For what work is Ezra best known? 
. Give a list of the successive pieces of writing that make up our 
Pentateuch. 


NOURI 


Oral Discussion 
. What shows that the people of Jerusalem, according to Mala- 
chi, had less regard for God than for the Persian governor? 
. Was Malachi justified in saying that God’s love for the Jews 
was shown in the punishment of the Edomites? 
What character in the last chapter of Malachi seems to form 
a connecting link with the New Testament? 
. What right had Nehemiah to ask the rich owners of Jerusalem 
to release the poor peasants from their obligations? 


_ 
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Projects 
1. Locate Susa and describe the palace of Xerxes in that city. 
History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, by Bailey and Kent, 
a a The Monuments and the Old Testament, by Price, 


2; tia cee things condemned in the Book of Malachi. 


CHAPTER XXI 


VOICES OF PROTEST 
© And should not I have pity on Nineveh?” 


I. Two Opposing Parties in Jerusalem. 

Although we have no record of events for the seventy 
years preceding the coming of Alexander the Great, yet 
from various pieces of literature written in that period 
we are able to reconstruct the situation in the city of 
Jerusalem. It is clear that there were two opposing par- 
ties. One was based upon the law proclaimed by Ezra 
and had the support of the majority of the people. This 
was the conservative party. The members of this group 
stood for the purity of the Jewish race and harshly con- 
demned intermarriage with foreign people. They had 
compelled Jews who had married foreign women to 
divorce them and send them away with their children 
to their own lands. They were bitter against other na- 
tions, probably because they had suffered so many 
things from them. They came to feel that God was the 
patron of the Jews alone. They loved to picture the ter- 
rible day of judgment in which the Jews would be re- 
deemed and all others destroyed. They also preserved 
the traditions of the fathers and taught that every one 
should believe the doctrines of the past. 

Opposed to the conservatives was a group of liberal- 
minded Jews. They maintained the ideas of Second 
Isaiah and believed that the Jews had a mission from 
God to carry light to the Gentiles. They were shocked 
by the cruelty which broke up family life and drove out 
of the city some of the finest inhabitants because they 
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belonged to another race. They could not forget that 
Isaiah had pictured a glorious future when all races 
would be welcome in Jerusalem and would there accept 
the religion of their God (Isaiah 56:6, 7). They could 
not believe that the doctrines of the ancients should be 
forced upon peoples who lived under different condi- 
tions. There arose from this party the writings of cer- 
tain authors who put their protests into forms that can 
never be forgotten; among them are the books of Ruth, 
Jonah, and Job. 


2. A Protest against the Cruelty of the Law. 


It was about the year 400 before Christ when Ezra 
insisted that the law against foreign marriages be en- 
forced. This caused dismay in more than a hundred 
families in the city, for all unconscious that they were 
committing any wrong many men had married wives 
from neighboring tribes. If they had thought of the 
matter, they could easily have justified themselves from 
the past history of the Jewish nation; for example, 
David was descended from a Moabite woman. We 
know to-day that there is no such thing as a pure race, 
there is always an intermixture of blood. In their zeal 
for preserving a holy people, the conservatives did not 
inquire into the past, but did what seemed to them to 
be the practical thing. 

Among those who were affected by the ruling was 
Manasseh, a prominent citizen and the son-in-law of 
the high priest. He would not submit, but went with 
his family to Mount Gerizim, and there established 
another temple. This was the origin of a group called 
the Samaritans which exists even to the present day, 
and visitors at Shechem are shown copies of the law 
which this son of the high priest took from Jerusalem. 
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It is said that approximately seventy descendants of 
the original Samaritans remain to-day in Shechem. 

A most effective protest against the spirit in which 
this law was enforced appeared in the Book of Ruth. 
It told the story of the marriage of a Jew to a Moabite 
woman, and the last verse of the book states that King 
David was descended from that marriage. The most 
striking thing in the book is the loyalty of the Moabite 
woman: 


Entreat me not to leave thee, 

And to return from following after thee; 
For whither thou goest I will go, 

And where thou lodgest I will lodge; 
Thy people shall be my people, 

And thy God my God (Ruth 1: 16). 


3. The Love of God Not Restricted to the Jews. 


Another member of the liberal party brilliantly ridi- 
culed the narrowness of the conservatives in their atti- 
tude to other nations. The Book of Jonah describes a 
prophet in the reign of Jeroboam II who was directed 
by God to preach the true religion to the Assyrians in 
Nineveh. The author chose to put his story in that 
period when Nineveh was at the height of her strength 
and was a most dangerous enemy to Israel. No nation 
had so cruelly treated the Hebrews as Assyria. This 
made the lesson all the more striking. When the bigoted 
prophet Jonah sulked over his success in converting the 
inhabitants of Nineveh, God rebuked him for his nar- 
rowness, and said: “And should not I have pity on 
Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than sixscore 
thousand persons, that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left hand, and also much cattle”’ 
(Jonah 4: 11). 

Much of the effectiveness of the Book of Jonah lies in 
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the brilliant satire of the author. In this respect the 
book has been compared with Cervantes’ Don Quizote, 
which ridiculed the antiquated ideas of chivalry in a 
Spain that had progressed beyond those medieval days. 


The Book of Jonah was written . . . in the first place, as a 
satire upon the contemporary prophetic order, and, in the 
second place, as an arraignment of the nation whom the 
prophets represented. It is probably the work of one whom 
we should call a layman, a man of literary culture and of 
outlook broadened by travel, with a heart whose affluence 
included humour and sympathy as far-reaching as that of 
any mind in the Old Testament. 

I have ventured to compare his portraiture of Jonah with .. . 
the Don Quixote of Cervantes. Both books had a serious 
moral purpose. . . . Like Jonah, the knight de la Mancha 
is not without elements of greatness. Much of his discourse, 
when he is free from his obsession, is notable and solid. This, 
however, only helps to overwhelm with destructive laughter 
the obsolescent réle he is so anxious to sustain. 

But Cervantes achieved more than an effective criticism of a 
type of person who, in earlier years, had fulfilled a real func- 
tion, but whose figure had later become a nuisance and in- 
jury to society . . . “to Spaniards it was much more than 
a witty book; it was the supreme cry, echoing from the in- 
most heart of the nation, that the old gods were dead, and 
that Spain’s exalted heroics were now but a laughing-stock. 
The nation was indeed decadent: its faith and belief in itself 
had fled, and presumptuous pretense, personal and national, 
was but a poor substitute for the spiritual exaltation that 
had made it great.” 

(Cambridge Modern History, iii, 547, by Major Martin Hume). 


Now the Book of Jonah does for the professional prophet of the 
writer’s time something like that which Don Quizote did for 
the knight-errant in Spain. . . . Further, just as Don Quiz- 
ote served also the larger purpose of a judgment upon the 
Spanish people, so the Book of Jonah is more than a criti- 
cism of the prophetic order: it condemns the popular mood. 

Saree sts Prophet Jonah, The Book and the Sign, by A. D. 

artin. 


4. A Protest against the Conservative Theologians. 


The Book of Job, undoubtedly one of the greatest 
poems ever written, puts into dramatic form a debate 
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between three typical conservatives and one progressive 
theologian. One of the elements of strength in the book 
is the clearness with which it delineates Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar, who represent three different types of ad- 
herents to the ancient traditions. In various ways they 
describe the awful sickness that has come upon Job as 
a direct punishment sent upon him by God because of 
his sins. In the Book of Proverbs it was taught that all 
sickness was due to sin. Men were able to believe that 
doctrine in the early simpler days of pastoral life, but 
later in the larger cities, and with the advance of philoso- 
phy, men observed more carefully, and they perceived 
that wicked men prospered in their business, and that 
righteous men often lost all their money. It was true 
also that some of the best people in the city were known 
to be afflicted with incurable diseases. So the time had 
come when honesty demanded that there be a revision 
of the old statements which misrepresented the facts of 
life. They now saw what Jesus afterward said to be true: 


He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust. 


But the conservatives felt obliged to defend all the tra- 
ditions of the past. So when members of the liberal 
party advanced the new idea that material rewards did 
not always follow goodness and that material adversity 
was not evidence of sin, the defenders of the old beliefs 
flew to the rescue. 

The scenes on the streets of Jerusalem in these excit- 
ing times were not unlike those enacted in Athens when 
Socrates engaged in his discussions, or, better still, in 
Nicea in 325 A. D., when the Nicene Creed was being 
discussed by the common people so eagerly that the 
theological disputations often ended in fisticuffs. These 
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debates in Job, however, are so lofty in literary form 
that they must be thought of as wrought out by one 
great thinker in the quiet of his home. He pictures Eli- 
phaz as a dignified old man, gentle and careful of the 
feelings of his opponent. His speeches are like the ora- 
cles of an ancient prophet, characterized by the calm 
conviction of one who has had a vision from heaven 
(Job 4: 12-17). Bildad, the second conservative, is less 
impressive in personality and much less considerate of 
the feelings of his liberal opponent. His mind is stored 
with precedents of past ages, and when he has quoted 
a proverb, he thinks that he has settled the question. 
He is a typical wise man. Zophar, the third of the con- 
servative speakers, waxes hottest in debate. He cannot 
imagine how any one can question the truth of any ac- 
cepted doctrine. He is a typical bigot. 

Job, the liberal opponent of these three, represents 
the new views of life that were growing up among peo- 
ple of culture in the city. So brilliantly does he talk of 
individual responsibility and the utter lack of agreement 
between spiritual goodness and material reward, that 
one might imagine that some ancient William James 
was presenting the case. At the end, Jehovah speaks 
from the midst of a great thunder-storm and declares 
that the progressive thinker has won his case against the 
conservatives. It is interesting to note that Goethe’s 
Faust, one of the great books of literature, is built 
around the same idea and evidently borrows a great 
deal of material from Job. If such a book as this could 
be produced in that unknown period of seventy years 
which preceded the coming of Alexander the Great, 
surely other writings and many important events would 
be revealed to us if we had the complete records of the 
time. 
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It is a curious fact that between 586 B. C. and the 
coming of Alexander the Great in 333 B. C., there are 
three different so-called “periods of silence,’”’ each about 
seventy years in length. The first lasted from the de- 
struction of Solomon’s temple, 586, to the coming of 
Haggai and Zechariah, 520; the second, from 516 to 
the appearance of the Book of Malachi, about 450 B. C.; 
the third, from the conclusion of the work of Nehemiah 
and Ezra, about 400, to Alexander the Great. Within 
the first two periods, great changes in the inner life of 
the Jews took place. For example, they derived from 
the Persians various ideas, such as the belief in angels 
and demons. The period of about seventy years from 
Nehemiah to Alexander reveals a rich inner life ex- 
pressed in literature such as Isaiah 24-27, the prophecy 
of Joel, and Zechariah 9-14. 

If we only knew the inner history of the Jews from the 
exile in Babylon to the conquest of Alexander, we should 
no doubt find a succession of liberal thinkers who re- 
mind us of Micah (6:8) and whose breadth of thought 
concerning religion is illustrated in Psalm 50: 


I am God, even thy God. 

I will take no bullock out of thy house, 

Nor he-goats out of thy flocks. 

For every beast of the forest is mine, 

And the cattle upon a thousand hills. 

If I were hungry, I would not tell thee; 

For the world is mine, and the fulness thereof. 
Will I eat the flesh of bulls, 

Or drink the blood of goats? 

Offer unto God the sacrifice of thanksgiving. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 
1. What two parties were in opposition to each other about 400 
Bax 
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. In what ways did Ezra strengthen one of these parties? 
. In what way is the Book of Ruth a “‘voice of protest’”’? 
. What was the origin of the Samaritan community on Mount 


Gerizim ? 
What was the message of the Book of Jonah? 


. Compare the Book of Jonah with Cervantes’ Don Qu:zote. 


What belief of the conservatives did Job attack? 


. Give the personal characteristics of the three critics of Job. 


What was the probable origin of the belief in angels and de- 
mons which appeared in the later books of the Bible? 


Oral Discussion 


. Would it have been better if there had been no opposition to 


the views of Ezra? 


. Was Manasseh right in emigrating to Mount Gerizim? 
. Show that the Jewish race was not absolutely pure in blood. 
. In what way does the Book of Jonah present a progress of 


thought ? 
Projects 


. Name other writers besides the author of Ruth who have used 


actual history as a basis for their plots. 


. Read Cervantes’ Don Quixote and write a comparison of the 


purpose of the writer with that of the author of Jonah. 


Part 7 
UNDER THE GREEKS AND THE ROMANS 


CuHapTerR XXII 


THE CLASH OF TWO CIVILIZATIONS 
“T will stir up thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece.” 


1. The Youthful Conqueror. 

With Alexander the Great we begin a new chap- 
ter in the history of the Jewish people. Although he 
died at the age of thirty-three, he influenced the his- 
tory of the world as have few other men. Educated by 
the famous Greek philosopher, Aristotle, he inherited 
at the age of twenty the throne of Macedonia. Within 
three years he crossed the Hellespont and began that 
conquest of the east which had a profound influence 
not only on government but on the future culture of 
the whole world. As a conqueror Alexander was not 
the usual uncouth barbarian. From his childhood he 
had been trained in the epic poems of Homer, and he 
aimed to emulate his early heroes. It is an interest- 
ing tradition that he slept with a copy of Homer be- 
neath his pillow. 

In his first great battle with Darius, the monarch of 
the eastern world, at Issus in 333 B. C., he won a de- 
cisive victory. Immediately after the battle Alexander 
received a letter from Darius offering generous terms if 
the young victor would make peace. He agreed to make 
over to the young king all Asia west of the Euphrates. 
It was a dramatic moment when Alexander, surrounded 
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by his able generals, made his decision. Parmenio, the 
trusted counsellor and general of Alexander’s father, 
urged him to accept the terms of Darius, but ‘‘before the 
kindling eyes of the young Alexander there arose a 
vision of world-empire dominated by Greek civilization ” 
—a, vision to which the duller eyes about him were en- 
tirely closed. He waved aside his father’s old counsel- 
lors and decided to advance to the conquest of the whole 
Persian Empire. Within two years he had conquered 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Babylon. In ten years he 
became master of that whole region from the Mediterra- 
nean to India. 

It is interesting to note that everywhere in this east- 
ern world Alexander found groups of Jews and made 
use of them as guides through regions unknown to his 
Greek soldiery. This illustrates an important fact in the 
history of the Jews. From the time of the first exile to 
Babylonia in 597 B. C. the Jews had been seeking ref- 
uge in different countries. They went to Egypt, and 
even built a temple there. This process of dispersion 
went on continually through the centuries until in the 
time of Christ Jewish synagogues were to be found in 
as many as a hundred and forty-three different places 
outside of Palestine. The Jews became the most experi- 
enced travellers in the ancient world. This made them 
invaluable to Alexander in his search for the best routes 
for his armies. 


2. The Difference That Alexander Made. 


Alexander made many changes in the orient which 
profoundly affected the Jews, the consequences of which 
have extended even to the present day. The Greek lan- 
guage was everywhere adopted as the language of busi- 
ness and culture. So universally was it accepted, that 
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when Paul and the other New Testament writers wished 
to communicate their thoughts about J esus, they chose 
the Greek. The adoption of Greek as a universal lan- 
guage had a wide-spread influence over almost every 
phase of life. By this means the great contributions of 
Greece in the fields of art, science, and philosophy, and 
the Greek customs and ideals of life, were for the first 
time presented to the oriental world. The great ideas of 
Socrates and Plato, and the lines of the Greek poets, 
became the common property of the educated peoples 
of the east. As an instrument of expression, Greek was 
superior to all other languages, and superseded them so 
effectually that the native literatures almost disap- 
peared from existence. The importance of the Greek in 
the expression of the great ideas of Paul can hardly be 
exaggerated. This was a necessary preparation for the 
spread of Christianity. 

Alexander’s dream of a transplanted Greek civiliza- 
tion found its realization in the founding of scores of 
magnificent Greek cities, which were different in almost 
every way from the squalid oriental towns to which the 
Jews had been accustomed. The traveller in Palestine 
to-day may visit the remains of many of these cities. 
For example, Jerash, the ancient Gerasa, presents many 
interesting remains. The entrance of the city was 
adorned with a triumphal arch, the central archway of 
which was part of a building which was eighty-three 
feet wide. Just west of the gate was a theatre for the 
representation of naval battles. The basin, filled with 
water, was five hundred and ten feet long and one 
hundred and eighty feet wide. Among the public build- 
ings of the city were two temples, two theaters, a public 
bath with a main building two hundred and twenty-two 
feet long, ninety-eight feet wide. One of the theaters 
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exhibits to-day thirty-two well-preserved rows of seats. 
An upper and lower section of seats, with a passage lined 
by eight boxes, reminds one of a modern playhouse. 
The acoustics are admirable. The numbers of the seats 
may even be observed in one of the theaters at the pres- 
ent time. 

A prominent feature of the city was a colonnaded 
street, of whose columns seventy-five have survived the 
earthquakes and other ravages of time. Some of the 
columns were Corinthian in style, with acanthus capi- 
tals. This street led to a forum with a semi-circle of 
fifty-six columns of the Ionic order. We may imagine 
such a city as this alive with its citizens, the theaters 
crowded, a gymnasium .where the young men trained 
their bodies, an assembly-hall where the citizens met to 
discuss public affairs, a hippodrome for chariot-racing, 
a stadium for athletic contests, all the buildings highly 
ornamented with decorative friezes and statues of gods. 
All this suggests a life of pleasure and happy outdoor 
sport. The assembly-halls remind us that the Greeks 
were more democratic than the Jews, for the citizens 
had the right to take part in political affairs. This was 
all very different from the serious, even sombre, life of 
the Jews in Palestine. 


3. The Meeting of Jew and Greek in Alexandria. 

The best example of Alexander’s attempt to set up > 
and perpetuate Greek culture in the orient is the city of 
Alexandria in Egypt, to which he gave his own name. 
This became one of the most magnificent cities in the 
world, and within two centuries superseded Athens as 
the center of world culture. It had the largest library 
in the world, housed in the royal museum, where schol- 
ars of every nation were free to consult the books. This 
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building had lecture-halls, exhibition-rooms, and living 
quarters for philosophers and men of science. It was 
the Columbia University of its day. 

Among those who were welcomed to Alexandria were 
multitudes of Jews, who were assigned a special quarter 
of their own. To them Greek became the mother 
tongue. ‘“‘They spoke, thought, wrote, and prayed in 
Greek.” There soon arose a demand for a Greek Old 
Testament. A complete translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, including fourteen apocryphal books, was finished 
before the time of Christ. This is what we know as the 
Septuagint, and became the Bible of Paul and of the 
early church. 

The large numbers and the wealth of the Jews in 
Alexandria may be inferred from a description of the 
central synagogue, in which the service itself was con- 
ducted in the Greek tongue. “A famous passage in the 
Talmud about this synagogue runs as follows: R. Ju- 
dah says: ‘He who has not seen the double gallery of 
Alexandria has not seen the glory of Israel. It was a 
kind of basilica, one row of pillars within another. At 
times there were present six hundred thousand people, 
as many as the Israelites who left Egypt. There were 
seventy-one golden seats, corresponding to the seventy- 
one elders, and each seat contained gold to the value of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dinars. A platform of 
wood was built in the middle, and the verger stood on 
it with flags in his hand. When the moment came for 
the congregation to say Amen, he waved the flags, and 
all answered at the signal. The congregation sat in 
groups. The goldsmiths alone, and the silversmiths 
alone; the iron-workers had their own place, and so had 
the workers in brass, and the weavers. When a stranger 
or a poor man entered, he saw where the members of his 
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trade were seated, and he made his way to them and 
found entertainment during his stay in the city, or sup- 
port for himself and his household’” (C. G. Monte- 
fiore, The Bible for Home Reading, Part II, p. 19). 

As Alexandria was the center of the best Greek cul- 
ture after Athens lost its leadership, so also it was the 
home of the highest Jewish culture. It is believed that 
the authors of Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus received 
their education in the royal museum here. So it is safe 
to say that the best-educated men of the Jews and 
Greeks came into contact in this city. If we glance 
ahead two hundred years we shall find a Jew by the 
name of Philo living in Alexandria who combines in 
himself both Greek and Jewish culture. He attempted 
to harmonize the Old Testament and Greek philosophy, 
and his work profoundly influenced some of the New 
Testament books; for example, Hebrews and the Fourth 
Gospel. Thus here in Alexandria there merged for the 
first time those two great streams of culture which un- 
derlie our modern European and American civilization. 


4. Jewish Opposition to Hellenism. 


By Hellenism we mean the Greek civilization which 
prevailed in the orient following the conquest of Alex- 
ander the Great. The Greek influence met a ready re- 
ception in Alexandria, but in Palestine it was violently 
opposed. There were definite reasons why faithful Jews 
should fear the Hellenism which was current in the 
East. It brought into the life of the Jewish nation many 
low moral standards. 

Among those who were bitterly opposed to the intro- 
duction of Greek ideals of life was that large group in 
Palestine which clung steadfastly to the law given by 
Kzra. Many also of the party which we have called 
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“liberal,” although they would be attracted by the art 


of 


the Hellenists, would join with the conservatives in 


opposing the introduction of Greek gods and the frivo- 
lous type of life into which the Greek culture often- 
times degenerated in its new setting. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 
Written Work 


. Describe the career of Alexander the Great. 
. How did it happen that so many Jews were ready to serve as 


guides in Alexander’s armies? 
What was the significance of the introduction of the Greek 
language into the orient? 


. State the difference between a Jewish and a Greek city by 


describing the main features of the city of Jerash. 


. How did the Jewish type of life differ from that which these 


Greek cities promoted? 
How did Alexandria become the literary center of the world? 
What was the Septuagint? 
What evidence have we that there was a merging of two 
cultures in Alexandria? 
What is Hellenism? 
Why should faithful Jews oppose Hellenism? 


Oral Discussion 


. What difference would it have made if Alexander had accepted 


the advice of Parmenio? 


. Is one language better than another for the expression of ideas? 
. Have we in modern times as beautiful cities from an architec- 


tural point of view as the Greeks had? 


. Why did the Jews of Alexandria adopt the Greek views so 


much more quickly than those in Palestine? 


Project 


. Draw a map of Alexander’s empire. See 
. Make a drawing of the city of Jerash, locating the principal 


buildings and streets. See Bailey and Kent, History of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth, 309. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE MACCABEES SAVE JEWISH RELIGION 


“For he and his brethren and the house of his fathers made 
themselves strong, and have chased away in fight the enemies of 
Israel.”’ 


1. Antioch, the New Center of Greek Propaganda. 

Alexandria, the favorite city of the Greek conqueror, 
remained for many years the “New Athens” of the 
eastern Mediterranean. The genuine culture of this city 
has already been described. Soon, however, by the po- 
litical changes following the death of Alexander, another 
city was brought into prominence, Antioch of Syria. 
The great world-empire of Alexander had been divided 
into three parts, and the Asiatic provinces, including 
Syria and Palestine, given to Seleucus, a former general 
in the Greek armies. Seleucus made Antioch, in the fer- 
tile plain of the Orontes River, his capital, and his suc- 
cessors followed his example in beautifying the city and 
attempting to make it a new center of Greek culture. 
The finer influences of Greek culture were not felt in 
Antioch, however. In this respect it fell far short of 
Alexandria. 

Antioch came to be a city of magnificent buildings. 
Its streets were lined with covered colonnades. One of 
the rulers built an aristocratic suburb on an island in 
the Orontes and connected this residential section to the 
mainland and the city by five beautiful bridges. Anti- 
ochus IV created still another fine residential section on 
the hillside above the town on the south side. It was 
under this ruler that Antioch became the source of the 
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Greek propaganda which finally caused the faithful 
Jews to revolt and take arms in defence of their religion. 


2. Antiochus Forces Greek Religion on Jerusalem. 


Until this time the struggle between the pure religion 
of the law and the worldly influences of Hellenism had 
been a peaceful one. The same situation continued dur- 
ing the first part of the reign of Antiochus IV, who came 
to the throne in 175 B.C. This ruler had a boundless 
enthusiasm for Greek culture, and conceived the idea of 
uniting all his subjects under that banner. 

At first the overtures of Antiochus met with ready 
acceptance on the part of many people in Jerusalem, 
especially among the upper classes. The higher priests 
were accustomed to deal with the government offi- 
cials, and, of course, were used to the Greek tongue. 
The merchants, who had trade abroad, found that the 
narrow ideas of the Jews hindered them from expanding 
their business. Then, too, every new fashion and fad 
has its fascination for a certain group of people. The 
immediate success of the Greek movement in Jerusalem 
was largely due to the activity of the high priest, Jason, 
who had gained his position by a bribe. In the book of 
II Maccabees we have a description of the strange 
things now to be seen in the Holy City: 


He (Jason) brought in new customs forbidden by the law: for 
he eagerly established a Greek place of exercise under the 
citadel itself; and caused the noblest of the young men to 
wear the Greek cap. And thus there was an extreme of Greek 
fashions, and an advance of an alien religion . . . so that 
the priests had no more any zeal for the services of the altar; 
but despising the sanctuary, and neglecting the sacrifices, 
they hastened to enjoy that which was unlawfully provided 
in the palestra, after the summons of the discus; making of 
no account the honours of their fathers, and thinking the 
glories of the Greeks best of all (II Maccabees 4: 12-15). 
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It was a sorry sight in the streets of Jerusalem to see — 
the young men wearing the broad-brimmed hats of the 
Greeks, and, even worse, the priests themselves hurry- _ 
ing through the sacred services of the temple to attend 
the athletic contests. But the result of this peaceful 
conquest of Jerusalem was not what Antiochus had in- 
tended. The masses of the people were scandalized. 
The law of Moses had taken root among the common 
people. Their religion was all they had left. The very 
means Antiochus IV had used in order to strengthen his 
kingdom had the effect of weakening it, because the 
people of Jerusalem now began to favor Egyptian rather 
than Syrian rule. It was a serious thing for the king of 
Syria to have a disloyal city on the very borders of 
Egypt. 

Soon Antiochus adopted a different policy, that of 
force. He had been disappointed in a campaign against 
Egypt. After he had conquered the Egyptian armies 
and had entered Egypt to dictate terms of peace, the 
Roman Senate had interfered and through a messenger 
ordered him out of Egypt. It was an angry king that 
turned back from Egypt to Palestine and came to han- 
dle the situation in Jerusalem. After pulling down the 
walls of the city, Antiochus changed the temple to a 
temple of Zeus, and on top of the great altar of the Jews 
built a small Greek altar on which swine’s flesh was sac- 
rificed. A thorough attempt was made to root out the 
Jewish religion. Any one who kept the Sabbath or any 
of the festivals was liable to be killed. All copies of the 
sacred book of the Jews, the law, were ordered de- 
stroyed. Heathen altars were set up in the villages and 
towns of Palestine and the people forced to worship 
Zeus. 

The persecution endured by loyal Jews is described 
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for us in stories of martyrdom preserved in the book of 
II Maccabees. Eleazar, a saintly old man and teacher 
of the law, was tortured to death, because he refused to 
eat swine’s flesh (II Maccabees 6: 18-31). The bar- 
barous treatment of two mothers who had circumcised 
their little sons is told in II Maccabees 6: 10: 
For two women were brought up for having circumcised their 
children; and these, when they had led them publicly round 


about the city, with the babes hung from their breasts, they 
cast down headlong from the wall. 


Another story is told of a mother and seven sons who 
suffered death rather than desert their religion (II Mac- 
cabees, chapter 7). One by one the seven sons were 
killed before the watching mother. Each was given the 
opportunity of renouncing his religion and refused. In 
his poem Judas Maccabeus, Longfellow described the 
suffering of the mother as her last son was being tor- 
tured before her eyes: 

One more, my Sirion, and then all is ended. 
Having put all to bed, then in my turn 

I will lie down and sleep as sound as they. 
My Sirion, my youngest, best beloved ! 
And those bright golden locks, that I so oft 
Have curled about these fingers, even now 


Are foul with blood and dust, like a lamh’s fleece, 
Slain in the shambles. 


At last the mother, having encouraged each of her sons 
to die a martyr death, herself was killed. Thus, in pas- 
sive resistance the Jews suffered for the religion they 


would not give up. 


3. The Brave Priest of Modin and Judas, “ the Ham- 
merer.” 

Up to this time the Jews had not offered active resis- 

tance to the murderous programme of Antiochus IV. In 
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the little town of Modin, however, a few miles north- 
west. of Jerusalem, there was enacted a scene which 
opened a new and important chapter in the history of 
the Jews. As the officers of the Syrian king went up 
and down the land establishing pagan worship, they 
came to Modin, where there was a priest by the name 
of Mattathias, living with his five sons. The story can- 
not be told better than in the words of the writer of 
I Maccabees: 


And the king’s officers came into the city of Modin to sacrifice. 
And many of Israel came unto them, and Mattathias and his 
sons were gathered together. And the king’s officers an- 
swered and spake to Mattathias, saying, Thou art a ruler 
and an honorable and great man in this city, and strength- 
ened with sons and brethren: now therefore come thou first 
and do the commandment of the king, as all the nations have 
done, and the men of Judah, and they that remain in Jeru- 
salem: and thou and thy house shall be in the number of the 
king’s friends, and thou and thy sons shall be {honored with 
silver and gold and many gifts. And Mattathias answered 
and said with a loud voice, If all the nations that are in the 
house of the king’s dominion hearken unto him, to fall away 
each one from the worship of his fathers, and have made 
choice to follow his commandments, yet will I and my sons 
and my brethren walk in the covenant of our fathers. Heaven 
forbid that we should forsake the law and the ordinances. 
And when he had left speaking these words, there came a 
Jew in the sight of all to sacrifice on the altar which was at 
Modin, according to the king’s commandment. And Matta- 
thias saw it and he ran and slew him upon the altar. And the 
king’s officer, who compelled men to sacrifice, he killed at 
that time, and pulled down the altar. And Mattathias cried 
out with a loud voice, saying, Whosoever is zealous for the 
law, and maintaineth the covenant, let him come after me. 
And he and his sons fled into the mountains, and forsook all 
that they had in the city (I Maccabees 2: 15-28). 


The bold act of the aged priest of Modin was the 
clarion call for an insurrection of the Jews who were 
still faithful to the law. When Mattathias died soon 
after, his most warlike son, Judas, later called “the 
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Hammerer,” was chosen leader of the revolt. Judas 
and his brothers, together with a constantly increasing 
following, roamed up and down the hill-country of 
Judea, upsetting the pagan altars and calling the people 
back to the Jewish religion. The Greek commanders 
underestimated the numbers and ability of Judas and 
his band. Antiochus himself had been called away to 
fight in the east. In four great battles, in one of which 
ten thousand Jews met sixty-five thousand Greeks, 
Judas won a decisive victory. 

As soon as Judas had defeated the Greeks, he began 
to plan for the restoration of the temple worship. Anti- 
ochus had dismantled the temple and had set up an 
altar and statue to Zeus, which is called in the Book of 
Daniel ‘‘the Abomination of Desolation.’’ Judas set a 
guard of Jewish soldiers to watch the garrison of Greeks 
who still possessed the citadel. Then the temple was 
repaired, rubbish and filth cleared out, and a new altar 
built. On December 25, 165 B. C., the temple was once 
more set apart for the worship of the true God. This 
event has been celebrated ever since as an annual festi- 
val (John 10: 22). Psalm 30 is entitled “A Song at the 
Dedication of the House,” which probably means that 
it was used on this occasion: 


O, I will extol thee, O Jehovah; for thou hast raised me up, 
And hast not made my foes to rejoice over me. 

O Jehovah my God, 

I cried unto thee, and thou hast healed me. 

Thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go down to the pit. 
Sing praise unto Jehovah, O ye saints of his, 

And give thanks to his holy memorial (Psalm 30: 1-4). 


4. Daniel and the Hope of Immortality. 


This great struggle and victory led to the writing of 
several important pieces of literature. Psalms 74, 89, 
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and 44, together with the Book of Daniel, came out of 
these exciting times. The Book of Daniel brought won-_ 
derful comfort to the suffering Jews. It told stories of 
God’s deliverance of his people in other days. Those 
who were tempted to eat swine’s flesh at the com- 
mand of the king were reminded of Daniel and his 
friends who refused to eat the king’s meats. In spite of 
dire threats, Daniel had persisted in praying through 
windows opened toward Jerusalem and not toward the 
statue of a human king. In the last part of Daniel 
allusions are made to the history of the Maccabean 
times, and the downfall of the tyrant, Antiochus IV, is 
predicted. 

But most important of all was the beginning of the 
belief in immortality. Among the faithful Jews the 
question naturally arose, ‘‘ What shall our reward be?” 
In the story of the mother and seven sons, the second 
of the sons is quoted as saying: “The king of the world 
shall raise up us, who have died for his laws, unto an 
eternal renewal of life.” 

In the Book of Daniel we are carried one step further. 
The faithful are to be rewarded with eternal life, and 
those who are not faithful are to receive eternal punish- 
ment. 

Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 

some to eternal life, and some to shame and eternal abhor- 
rence. And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 


the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars for ever and ever (Daniel 12: 2, 3). 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 
1. How did Antioch come to be a second center of Greek civiliza- 
tion in the Near East? 
2. In what way was the attempt to spread Greek civilization 
received among the upper classes of Jerusalem? 
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. How was it received among the poorer people? 
. Why was it important for Antiochus IV to compel the city of 


Jerusalem to accept Greek customs and religion? 


. What happened at Modin? 
. What did Judas accomplish? 


What was the ‘‘Abomination of Desolation’’? 

What was the origin of the Jewish festival which is still ob- 
served each year at about the time of our Christmas? 

What was the purpose of the Book of Daniel? 

What important idea arose at this time? 


Oral Discussion 


. What did Alexandria have which Antioch did not, that made 


it an important center of culture? 


2. Would Antiochus have been more successful if he had used 


only peaceful means of spreading Greek civilization? 


. Why should the lower classes be more faithful to the Jewish 


religion than the upper classes? 
Projects 


. Make a plan of the city of Antioch. See Encyclopedia Bri- 


tannica. 


. Analyze the Book of Daniel. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
POLITICS FAILS 


“They have set up kings, but not by me.” 


1. Simon and a Brief Reign of Peace. 

An excellent view of the external events that prepared 
the way for Christ is afforded by a rapid survey of the 
history from the beginning of Simon’s reign in 143 B. C. 
to the death of Herod the Great in 4 B. C. While Judas 
Maccabeus is honored as the great warrior of the Mac- 
cabean family, Simon is known as the statesman. His 
rule over the liberated Jewish people is described as one 
of peace: 

He brought peace to the land 

And Israel rejoiced greatly; 

Each man sat under his own vine and fig-tree, 

And no one made them afraid. 

There was no one on earth who made war upon them, 
And the kings were humbled in those days. 

He lifted up the poor of his people; 

He was full of zeal for the law 

And cut off every renegade and sinner. 

He beautified the sanctuary 


And multiplied the vessels of the temple. 
(I Maccabees 14: 11-15.) 


Simon occupied a double throne, for he was both king 
and priest. It is thought that the 110th Psalm celebrat- 
ed the accession of Simon to the position as priest-king. 


“Jehovah hath sworn, and will not repent: 
Thou art a priest for ever. 


Simon’s accession marked the beginning of a new era 
in Jewish history, the year 1 of Jewish independence. 
76 
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We possess to-day coins struck off in the time of Simon, 
inscribed on one side with the words “Shekel of Israel” 
and on the other “Jerusalem, the Holy.’’ Simon was 
loved by all the people and was himself devoted to the 
law and took pleasure in beautifying the temple. It is 
believed that our present Book of Psalms was com- 
pleted during his reign. 


2. Political Quarrels and Religious Jealousy. 

The military and political successes of the Jews were 
after all a misfortune in the end. The old hopes which 
had led Solomon, Omri, Ahab, and other able kings into 
entanglements in world politics were now revived, and 
the true mission of the people of Israel was lost sight of. 
Simon was murdered. The nation was plunged into po- 
litical wrangling and finally into civil war. 

It is in this period that the religious parties promi- 
nent in the time of Jesus first come clearly into sight. 
These are the Pharisees and Sadducees. Even before 
the time when Antiochus Epiphanes tried to force Greek 
civilization and religion on the Jews, there was a group 
of especially loyal Jews who were called the “pious.” 
At the beginning of the persecution by the Syrian ruler 
already mentioned, many of these “pious” men had 
permitted themselves, together with their wives and 
children, to be slaughtered when discovered in their 
forest retreat, rather than to defend themselves on the 
Sabbath day, saying: ‘‘Let us all die together in our 
innocency.”’ This shows what kind of people they were 
who later became known as ‘Pharisees.’ 

The name “Pharisee” comes originally from a He- 
brew word meaning ‘‘one who is separated, or is sep- 
arate.”” This is usually understood in the sense of 
“holy.” It is sometimes said that the name was first 
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given to the Pharisees by the opposing religious party, 
known as Sadducees, who intended the name as a 
mockery of the conceit of those who called themselves 
“holy.” In one of the few books of the time which tell 
us anything about the Pharisees they are called “A 
body of Jews who profess to be more religious than the 
rest and to explain the laws more precisely.” 

This claim of the Pharisees that they understood the 
religious laws better than the rest of the people caused 
them a lot of trouble and finally led to a break with 
the Maccabean rulers. We are told the story of one of 
the priest-kings who appeared at a certain festival and 
took the réle of high priest. According to the Pharisees, 
he did not do his part correctly. This caused a riot 
among the people who began to throw citrons (similar 
to our lemons) at the king. The king in great anger 
ordered his soldiers to punish the people, and they ac- 
tually killed six thousand of them. For most of the time 
after this outbreak the Pharisees were opposed to the 
Jewish rulers. 

The name “Sadducees”’ evidently comes from Zadok 
whom Solomon made high priest. In the New Testa- 
ment the Sadducees are always connected with the 
party of the priests, as in Acts 5:17: “The high priest 
stood up and those that were with him (which is the 
sect of the Sadducees).’”’ The Sadducees always took 
the opposite side of every question from the Pharisees. 
While the Pharisees said that the people should obey 
the law and the rules laid down by the religious teach- 
ers, the Sadducees said the law was all that was neces- 
sary. In Acts 23:8 we read: ‘‘For the Sadducees say 
that there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit; 
but the Pharisees confess both.” The common people 
always took the side of the Pharisees, while the upper 
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classes sided with the Sadducees. Jesus criticised cer- 
tain Pharisees who liked to make a show of their holi- 
ness, but it is likely that he preferred the Pharisees to 
the Sadducees. One of the prayers which the Pharisees 
repeated reminds us of the Lord’s Prayer which Jesus 
taught his disciples: 

Magnified and hallowed be His Name in the world which He 


created according to His will, and may He cause His King- 
dom to come speedily and in the near future. 


3. The Appeal to Pompey and the Beginning of Roman 
Rule. 

The noble beginning of the Maccabean leadership 
was spoiled by the bitter jealousy and quarrelling be- 
tween the last claimants to the throne. Two brothers 
sought each for himself the throne and priesthood com- 
bined. At this very time Pompey, the Roman general, 
appeared at Damascus. So the brothers, Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus, both went to Damascus to plead their case 
before him and to seek his assistance. Still another peti- 
tion was presented to Pompey on behalf of the people, 
who were tired of the quarrelling. A little earlier, when 
requested to seek the favor of God for one of the broth- 
ers, a saintly old man of Jerusalem had instead prayed: 
““O God, King of the universe, accept Thou the prayers 
of neither faction.”” So now the party of the people 
asked Pompey to take the royal power out of the hands 
of the brothers altogether. Pompey refused to decide 
at once, but the attitude of Aristobulus caused him to 
act with decision. The soldiers of Aristobulus fortified 
themselves in the temple and got ready for a siege. 
Hyrcanus did everything he could to help the Romans, 
and they entered the city and attacked the temple forts. 
It took three months to break down the inner walls and 
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to end the siege. It happened to be a Sabbath day 
when the Roman soldiers entered the temple and the 
people were at worship. When the priests would not 
halt the service, they were killed and their blood was 
mingled with that of the animals sacrificed. Twelve 
thousand Jews were slaughtered. So in blood resulted 
the appeal to Pompey. 


4. Herod the Great. 


When Hyrcanus appeared before Pompey in Damas- 
cus, a wily schemer by the name of Antipater was with | 
him as counsellor. That a son of Edom should ever 
rule in Judah was the worst thing that any Jew could 
have imagined. But that is what actually happened. 
This Edomite kept in touch with the Romans, and when 
Hyrcanus was made high priest, he was made Roman 
procurator over Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. Herod 
the Great was his son. Like his father, Herod always 
managed to be on the winning side. After a revolt of 
the Jews in 40 B. C., the Romans made Herod king of 
Judea. It was one thing for Herod to be proclaimed 
king whilein Rome, another for him to possess the throne 
in Judea. With two legions of Roman soldiers and other 
forces whom he gathered in Galilee, Herod appeared be- 
fore Jerusalem to claim his kingdom. In six months the 
city was captured and the last descendant of the Macca- 
bean line removed from the throne. Thus ended the 
Jewish rule inaugurated by the Maccabeans a hundred 
and thirty years before. 

Herod the Great became actual king in 37 B. C., and 
immediately, by a policy of cruelty and shrewdness, 
tried to strengthen his position. One of the first things 
he did was to put to death forty-five leading citizens of 
Jerusalem who had favored the preceding ruler. He 
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made it his business to remove by hook or crook the 
members of the old Maccabean family who might be in 
his way sooner or later. 

On the other hand, he tried to make friends of the 
lower classes. In bad years he lowered the taxes. When 
a famine arose, he imported grain from Egypt. The 
great gift of Herod to the people of his kingdom was 
the new temple. This was a building of which the Jews 
might well be proud. To-day the most sacred spot in 
the world to Jews is the west wall of this same temple, 
a part of which remains standing in Jerusalem and is 
known as “the Wailing Place of the Jews.” Whatever 
else may be said, Herod did succeed in bringing order 
and peace to the land for the first time since the death 
of Simon the Maccabee. Excluded from politics, the 
religious party of the day was able to develop its mes- 
sage and to prepare the way for the intense interest in 
religion which marked Palestine in the time of Jesus 
Christ. 


5. Do Not Meddle in Politics! 

If the Jews have had one besetting sin, it seems to 
have been the habit of meddling in politics and en- 
dangering their real contribution in the field of religion. 
For that matter, nationalism still appears to run strong 
in the veins of the Jew, as the Zionist movement in 
Palestine testifies. Harry Emerson Fosdick after spend- 
ing some time in the Holy Land returns with this criti- 
cism of the modern Jew: “We Americans, Jewish Ameri- 
cans as well as Christian Americans, do not always 
realize that the central passion of the Zionists is not 
religious. Nationalism, not religion, is the dominant 
factor. And it is rather discouraging to-day, when na- 
tionalism has been shown to be a Casar, a false god 
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which we have been worshipping and magnifying past 
all reason, that this Jewish experiment should be started 
with nationalism as its fundamental basis” (New York 
Times, June 1, 1927). 

The Jews showed a truer instinct at the time, for 
example, when Pompey’s soldiers broke through the 
temple defences on the Sabbath and began to pillage 
and riot. In spite of the stones falling all about them 
and the destruction of parts of the building, the priests 
did not allow the services to be interrupted. Even when 
their own blood began to flow upon the altars, the 
priests did not permit the worship to be discontinued. 
This grim devotion to duty has illuminated the bright- 
est pages in Jewish history. It is in loyalty to their 
religion and not to the fickle gods of national life that 
the Jews have made history. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


Written Work 
. What characterized the reign of Simon the Maccabee? 
. What new honor was assumed by the Maccabean leaders? 
. Who were the Pharisees? 
. What incident caused the Pharisees to break off relations with 
the royal party? 
. Who were the Sadducees? 
What three parties went to see Pompey at Damascus? 
. What was the result? 
. In what way did Herod the Great try to win popularity? 
. What good result came when the Jewish religious leaders 
ceased to take part in politics? 


OHNAOM PWHH 


Oral Discussion 
1. What shows that there was a period of peace and prosperity 
in the time of Simon? 
2. Would it have been better for the Jews if Rome had taken 
control of Palestine earlier? 


3. What is the policy of modern nations with regard to church 
and state? 
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Projects 
1. Draw two faces of a Hebrew coin of this period from illustra- 
tions given in Bailey and Kent, p. 326, or any other source. 
2. Describe the monument at Modin which Simon erected as a 
memorial to the Maccabean family. See Margolis and 
Marx, History of the Jewish People, pp. 148,149. Stanley, 
History of the Jewish Church, vol. 3, 402, 408. 


CHAPTER XXV 
RELIGION SUCCEEDS 


“Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith Jehovah.” 


1. The Hope of an Ideal Kingdom. 


A survey of the history from Moses to Christ reveals 
many achievements which prepared the way for Chris- 
tianity. One of these was the persistent expectation of 
a golden age. It first took the form, in the minds of the 
prophets of the eighth century B. C., of “‘a renascence 
of the golden age in the past, the good old times of the 
early monarchy” (Moore, Judaism, vol. II, p. 324). It 
is possible that Isaiah presented this picture as early 
as 734 B.C. (7: 14), stressing the child who would be- 
come the ideal king, but almost all modern scholars 
find the beginning of Messianic prophecies in the exile 
(Jeremiah 23: 5; 30:9; 33: 14-22). After the exile, the 
rebuilding of the temple (520-516 B.C.) gave a new 
impulse to the hope of national glory. Haggai and 
Zechariah went as far as to name Zerubbabel as the 
Messiah (Haggai 2: 20-23; Zechariah 6: 12, 13). Cen- 
turies went by and the promises were not fulfilled. 
Occasionally we find reference to them in the prophe- 
cies and Psalms (Zechariah 3:8; Psalm 18:50; II Sam- 
uel 7: 16; Psalm 89: 28-37; Psalm 110:1). The beau- 
tiful allusions to the Messiah in Isaiah 9:6, 7, and 11: 
1-5 probably belong to a late period in the history. 

It was not until after the failure of the Maccabean 
rulers that the hope blazed up again. Its best expres- 
sion is found in the Psalms of Solomon. They were 
written by Pharisees and picture a wonderful human 
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king who shall fulfil the highest ideal of religion and 
government. 


Look upon Israel and bring to her her king, 
The son of David in the time which thou hast chosen out, O God! 


That thy servant may rule over thy people, 
Gird him with strength; 
That he may crush unrighteous princes. 


To him belong the nations of the heathen; 
Who shall serve under his yoke. 

By the subjugation of the whole earth 
Shall he give glory to the Lord. 


From the ends of the earth shall the peoples come 
To see the giory of his presence. 


He is a righteous king 
By God with wisdom blessed to govern his people. 


His hope is placed in neither rider, horse, nor bow, 
Nor does he gather gold for purposes of war. 


The permanent value of this belief is seen when one 
considers the elements of which it was made up. (1) 
It inspired men to earnest endeavor for improvement. 
A golden age in the future is a stimulating goal, but 
the idea that the golden age is past has a depressing 
effect. Optimism is better than pessimism. Christianity 
from the first was regarded as a fulfilment of this Mes- 
sianic hope, and to this day maintains that same cheer- 
ful outlook which it inherited from the Jews. (2) The 
hope of a perfect society, a kingdom of God on earth, 
was an intellectual achievement of permanent value. 
Isaiah’s pictures of a day when wars shall cease (2: 4), 
and drunkenness, oppression of the poor, poverty, and 
all injustice shall be done away (5: 8-23), and Micah’s 
prophecy of a world-center from which God will issue 
law which will produce social justice in every nation 
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(4: 1-5) have never been forgotten. They still beckon 
us on from age to age, inspiring a Victor Hugo to write 
on universal peace and happiness and a Woodrow Wil- 
son to present his ‘‘fourteen points” to a warring world. 


Out of Zion shall go forth the law, 

And the word of Jehovah from Jerusalem. .. . 

They shall beat their swords into plowshares, 

And their spears into pruning-hooks; 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 

Neither shall they learn war any more, 

But they shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig-tree, 
And none shall make them afraid. 


(3) The ideal ruler who is celebrated in Isaiah in pas- 
sages of lyric beauty (chapters 9, 11, 32) stirred the 
imagination of many Biblical suthors (e. g., Psalm 72; 
Isaiah 61: 1-4; Luke 4: 18, 19), and continues to arouse 
the hopes of men in every generation. 


He will judge the poor of the people, 

He will save the children of the needy, 

And will break in pieces the oppressor. 

He will come down like rain upon the mown grass, 
As showers that water the earth. 

His name shall endure forever; 

His name shall be continued as long as the sun; 
And men shall be blessed in him; 

All nations shall call him blessed (Psalm 72). 


Behold, a king shall reign in righteousness, 

And princes shall rule in justice. 

And he shall be as a hiding-place from the wind, 

And a covert from the tempest, 

As streams of water in a dry place, 

As the shade of a great rock in a weary land (Isaiah 32). 


It is an achievement beyond all others that, although 
the people were disappointed again and again by the 
failure of the superficial aspects, the “times and sea- 
sons” connected with the Messianic hope, yet they 
clung to its vital elements. Many, like the zealots who 
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wanted Jesus to lead them in war, overcome the Ro- 
mans, and usher in the era of peace by force, were mis- 
led. But others, like Simeon and Anna, perceived the 
deeper meanings of the hope of Israel and welcomed 
the leadership of Jesus. 


Now lettest thou thy servant depart, Lord, 

According to thy word, in peace; 

For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 

Which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples; 
A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 

And the glory of thy people Israel (Luke 2: 29-32). 


After the crucifixion the followers of Jesus adopted this 
spiritual view of the Messiah and established the Chris- 
tian church for all peoples (Acts 15 and Galatians 
2: 1-10). 


2. The Messiah from Heaven. 

During the persecution of Antiochus, when the Jew- 
ish hopes of national life seemed vain, the old super- 
natural hopes, usually called apocalyptic, were fanned 
into flames. Some of the earliest of these expectations 
are found in Joel, Zechariah 9-14, and Isaiah 24-27. 
They were written in the Greek period when the proph- 
ets had lost hope of building a new social order and were 
urging the people to pray and wait for God’s direct in- 
terference in human affairs. The enemies of Israel will 
be gathered in great numbers in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat and be destroyed by supernatural power, while 
the Jews shall be kept safe in Mount Zion (Joel 3 : 1-20). 
Jerusalem’s king shall come with deliverance for his 
people, and after he has destroyed the heathen, he shall 
put an end to war (Zechariah 9: 1-10). In punishment 
for the sins of the nations, there is to be a complete 
overthrow of the present world order. 
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It was during these fearful persecutions that the Book 
of Daniel appeared. The author looks to heaven for 
help for his people. He had understood from Jeremiah 
that redemption was to come after seventy years, but 
more than four hundred years had passed and troubles 
greater than ever before were upon Israel. Daniel seems 
to think that Jeremiah meant seventy weeks of years 
from the first captivity. That period would end not 
long hence. Then ‘one like unto a son of man”’ is to 
come on the clouds of heaven and will give eternal do- 
minion over all peoples (7: 13, 14). 

The Book of Enoch, written by different authors be- 
tween the time of Judas Maccabeus and Pompey (161- 
63 B. C.), also looks to the supernatural world for help. 
It declares that after these sufferings are over there 
shall come ‘endless periods of goodness and righteous- 
ness, and sin shall no more be thought of forever” 
(91:17). After the great world powers that have caused 
Israel’s troubles have been finally defeated at Jerusalem 
by the armies of Jehovah, then one ascends the throne 
“‘with venerable head white as wool,” and with him is 
one “whose countenance is like that of a man,” the Son 
of Man with whom dwells righteousness (46: 1-3). He 
will be the light of the nations and comfort all who 
mourn; he was called to this mission before the creation 
of the world (91: 12-17). 

These striking pictures of the heavenly Messiah, 
which influenced the Book of Revelation and other New 
Testament writings, were drawn by authors who saw 
that all earthly hopes had failed and that the Jews were 
doomed unless salvation came from the other world. It 
may be regarded as a great achievement of those Jews 
who became Christians that they combined these heav- 
enly hopes with the earthly Messianic ideals and pre- 
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served the best elements of both. Jesus allowed himself 
to be called the Son of Man, and thus clearly connected 
himself with Daniel and Enoch. These books contain 
two elements of the Messianic belief which Jesus made 
the basis of his own work: they make the Messianic sal- 
vation extend beyond the Jewish nation and cover the 
whole world, and they teach that it is a divine salvation. 


3. The Mission of the Law. 

There was a tradition among the Jews that if the law 
should be kept unbroken for one day, the Messiah would 
appear and inaugurate the kingdom of God on earth. 
This reveals the fact that the law was very highly esti- 
mated in the last centuries before Christ. And well it 
might be, for it enshrines in a book the loftiest teach- 
ings of the prophets, at a time when the prophets had 
ceased to be active. In this way, such great ideas as 
the following were held steadily before the minds of the 
people: God is holy; he requires morality of every per- 
son; everything in the world belongs to God. 

While there was danger lest the law produce hypo- 
crites by its emphasis on external requirements which 
a man could observe without putting his heart into 
them, yet it did constrain all Jews to live to some extent 
in an atmosphere of holiness. The whole of life was 
safeguarded by rules. If only a man kept all the regu- 
lations, he could not fail to be righteous. If he did make 
a mistake, he could be forgiven by observing certain 
rules governing unintentional slips. 

In the case of many people, correct observance of the 
law took the place of the life of kindness and integrity. 
This was why Jesus condemned it. ‘Ye tithe mint and 
anise and cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, justice, and mercy and faith.” Yet 
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in those days there was need of a standard of life that 
should make plain to every man what his duty was. 
There was a demand for a text-book of moral life which 
could be used in the education of children. When the 
prophets no longer appeared, there was a call for the 
scribe to interpret the law, which now became the medi- 
ator between God and man. It was a “‘schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ.” 

The law did produce good results. The fruits of it 
were clearly seen in family life. There was joy, grati- 
tude, and sincere goodness, undreamt of in the heathen 
world. They often said: “The law of Jehovah is perfect, 
restoring the soul.’”’ The studious individual could be 
found here and there 


Whose delight was in the law of Jehovah 
And upon his law he meditated day and night. 


Psalms 1, 19, 119 reveal the existence of groups who 
were deeply devoted to the whole law. These groups 
must have been many and large. ‘Only so can we ex- 
plain the later history of Judaism, the enthusiasm of 
the Maccabean period, and of the Zealots, the reverence 
for the law in the great teachers of the Mishna as in 
pious Jews of to-day.” 

The law, then, should be regarded as a great achieve- 
ment of Israel. If, on the one hand, it was a negative 
thing, an unattractive shell, preserving a precious reli- 
gion within, on the other hand it was a positive force 
in each community, dominating people for their own 
good, and promoting a sense of God’s presence in all 
relations of life. That the Jews have made a permanent 
achievement in the law may be judged from the com- 
mon belief even to-day that the Ten Commandments, 
if observed, are sufficient to produce a perfect society. 
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4. The Law Greater than the Temple. 

The right of the law to survive was vindicated by the 
suecess of the Maccabees against the Greeks. This gave 
new importance to the scribes who devoted their lives 
to the explanation of the meaning of the law, and to 
the making of new laws (the oral law) when a case arose 
which was not covered by the written law. 

Hitherto the priests had been more influential, be- 
cause of their official connection with Israel’s greatest 
institution, the temple. They had charge of the sacri- 
fices and of the great festivals which the people were 
required to attend. At the close of the exile, after the 
second temple had been rebuilt, ‘all religious obser- 
vances were centralized in the temple, and the high aspi- 
rations which came to cluster around it found expression 
in the Psalms, which grew out of its worship” (Scott, 
The First Age of Christianity). 

But in the Maccabean era some of the high priests 
had alienated the larger group of the followers of the 
law by their support of the Greek customs and by their 
worldly life. The lower priests at times had left their 
duties in the temple to take part in the Greek athletics 
or to watch the games. This is one explanation of the 
neglect of the temple by the people. Another is that the 
scribes in explaining the law came nearer to the individ- 
ual in his daily life and struggles. This brought the 
synagogues, where the scribes taught, into greater prom- 
inence. Moreover, the synagogue was the public school 
as well as the meeting-house in every community where 
Jews lived, and the scribes were the teachers of the pub- 
lic schools. The result was that the law and the syna- 
gogue, in the minds of the people, surpassed in impor- 
tance the temple. 

One should not leave this subject without stating 
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the fact that there were many broad-minded scribes, 
in addition to those bigoted interpreters of the law with 
whom Jesus had a controversy which fills many pages 
of the New Testament. Among the greater scribes, 
four at least should be named: Ben Sira, Shammai, 
Hillel, and Gamaliel. Ben Sira was the author of the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus, which consists evidently of ex- 
tracts from lectures which he gave in his school in Jeru- 
salem. Hillel was a scholar who came from Baby- 
lonia and brought more progressive views than those 
held by his contemporary, Shammai. Hillel is known 
as the originator of a negative form of the Golden 
Rule: ‘What is unpleasant to thyself, that do not to 
thy neighbor; this is the whole law, all else is but its 
exposition.”” Gamaliel was a teacher of Paul. 


5. The Dispersion. 


The Hebrews, more than any other nation, were scat- 
tered to the ends of the earth. In Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, in every large city, they had synagogues where 
their teachings and their customs were made known. 
So whatever they had achieved was handed on to 
thoughtful people in many nations. Their idea of one 
God, for example, was very attractive to Greek peoples, 
and we read in the New Testament that many Greeks, 
both men and women, became proselytes. 

This was a very important preparation for Christian- 
ity. Wherever Paul went, he found a Jewish synagogue 
and he was always invited to speak. Among his hearers 
would be other nationalities besides Jews. They all had 
a good understanding of the God whom he preached, of 
the Old Testament which he quoted, and of the Mes- 
siah whom the Jews everywhere were expecting. It was 
easy for Paul to show that Jesus fulfilled the prophecies 
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of the Messiah in the Old Testament. The New Testa- 
ment, in describing Paul’s work, testifies that many 
Greeks as well as Jews were converted to Christianity. 
Thus one of the greatest contributions of the Jews to 
Christianity and to mankind at large was the result of 
the persecutions which scattered the Jews and their 
synagogues throughout the known world. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 
Written Work 


. What did the prophets mean by a “golden age”? 


Why ‘ows that view be regarded as an achievement of great 
value? 

What made the people long for the help of a heavenly Messiah? 

What does Daniel predict? 


. Name two ideas contained in Daniel and Enoch which Jesus 


What was the value of the Jewish law? 


. What was the danger connected with the Jewish law? 
. How was the Dispersion a preparation for Christianity? 


Oral Discussion 


. In what ways is the hope of a golden age beneficial? 


2. Why has the ideal of universal peace presented by Isaiah been 


so slow of fulfilment? 


. What high ideals of the past did the Jewish law hand on to 


Christianity ? 
Projects 


. Quote passages from the Latin poets, Juvenal and Horace, 


which place the golden age in the past rather than in the 
future. 


. Make a map-study of the Dispersion, listing cities in Europe, 


Asia, and Africa where synagogues could be found in the 
first century A. D. 
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APPENDIX I 


DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED 
STUDENTS 


CuHaptTer I 


1. Written work and maps. Experience has shown that the 
most worthy students respect a course of study which calls for 
some definite work. The teacher who requires the “Written 
Work” at the end of this chapter, as well as all the other chap- 
ters, will get better results in every way. It is the same with proj- 
ects of any sort, whether they consist of maps, diagrams, or pic- 
tures. Note-books should be kept by of all, and brief answers 
to questions should be recorded, and all maps should be kept. 
Special tasks should be assigned to those who are willing to un- 
dertake them, and the reports on such tasks should appear in the 
note-books. At the opening of each class period a brief review 
of the lesson of the preceding period will refresh the minds of the 
students. 

2. Memory verses and “connecting links.” There is a quota- 
tion at the head of each chapter which is important enough to 
commit to memory. The whole book is divided into seven parts 
with suggestive titles. It is well to keep these divisions before the 
minds of the class, and to call for a statement of the connection 
of the parts in order to create in the minds of students a sense of 
the continuity of the subject. The following Biblical passages 
should be memorized during the year in which the Achievement 
of Israel is studied. 

(1) Deuteronomy 6:4, 5, and Leviticus 19: 180. 

(2) Exodus 20: 1-17. 

(3) Psalm 23. 

(4) Psalm 121. 

(5) Isaiah 53: 4-7. 

(6) Micah 6: 6-8. 

8. Books for this chapter. 


McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, pp. 1-17. 
Sheldon, History of the Christian Church, vol. I, 8-46. Kent, 
History of the Hebrew People, The United Kingdom, 3-6. Drake, 
Problems of Religion, 26-35 and 56-60. Vial, Three Measures of 
Meal. The Legacy of Greece, by Gilbert Murray and other writers. 
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CuaprTer II 


1. Biblical material. The thirty-one stories in Genesis 1-35. 

2. Persons involved. The patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph. These names evidently represent tribes and their 
characteristics and movements. 

3. Chronology. There is no agreement among scholars regard- 
ing the dates of the events described in Genesis. The tribal move- 
ments represented by the name Abraham may have taken place 
during the time of Hammurabi (king of Babylonia some time 
between 2100 and 1900 B.C.). Genesis 14 may be quoted in 
favor of this period if, as many scholars think, ‘‘Amraphel, king 
of Shinar” (Genesis 14: 1), was Hammurabi. New discoveries in 
Babylonia, Egypt, or Palestine may help us in our efforts to fix 
more definitely the dates. For the present it is sufficient to say 
that the tribe which the name Abraham represents was active 
about 2000 B.C. For an excellent statement concerning the 
chronology of the Old Testament and the nations surrounding 
Israel, see Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. I, columns 773-799. Also 
Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 1, 397-403. 

4. Books for this chapter. 

The People and the Book, edited by Peake, 1925, pp. 121-125. 
Matthews, Old Testament Life and Literature, 33-36. Paton, 
Early History of Palestine. Browne, Stranger than Fiction, 22— 
27. Kent, Biblical Geography and History, 87-108. Kent, Be- 
ginnings of Hebrew History, 8,9. Price, The Monuments and the 
Old Testament, 98-183. 


Cuapter III 

1. Biblical material. 

‘(1) The settlement in Egypt, as told in story form in the nar- 
tative of Joseph. Genesis 37-50. 
' (2) The Hebrews reduced to slavery. Exodus 1. 

(3) Moses the emancipator. Exodus 2-15. 

(4) Famine and war on the way to Sinai. Exodus 16, 17. 

(5) Beginnings of law and organization. Exodus 18: 13-26. 

(6) Making the covenant with God. Exodus 24: 1-11. 

(7) The first decalogue, Exodus 34: 14-26; compared with the 
latest form, Exodus 20 : 2-17. 

(8) The spies survey the Promised Land. Numbers 13, 14. 

(9) Kadesh becomes the centre of the Hebrew wanderings. 
Numbers 20. 
_ (0) The Hebrews conquer the East-Jordan country and camp 
in Moab. Numbers 21. 

(11) The story of Balaam. Numbers 22-24. 
; Ne Joshua avpointed leader of the Hebrews. Numbers 27: 
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(13) The death of Moses. Deuteronomy 34: 1-12. 

2. Persons involved. Joseph and his brothers; Ramses II; 
Merneptah, the pharaoh of the exodus ; Moses; Joshua. 

3. Chronology. The date of Joseph is unknown. Ramses II 
was king of Egypt from 1292-1225 B. C. Merneptah, the king 
of Egypt at the time of the exodus, ruled from 1225 to 1215. The 
exodus took place in 1220 B. C. The death of Moses may be 
placed approximately at 1180 B. C. 

4. Books for this chapter. 

Kent, Biblical Geography and History, 106-123. Bailey and 
Kent, History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 25-46. Matthews, 
Old Testament Life and Literature, 37-56. Browne, Stranger than 
Fiction, 28-34. Price, The Monuments and the Old Testament, 
184-232. Banks, The Bible and the Spade, 58-78. 

5. Maps. It is important to draw a map of the route of the 
exodus, or to study such a map in detail. See Bailey and Kent 
History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, Map No. 4 at the end of 
the book, and Kent’s Biblical Geography and History, 115. Out- 
line maps may be purchased at small expense from the Sunday- 
School Commission, 416 Lafayette Street, New York City. 


CuHaptrer IV 


The best book on the geography of Palestine is George Adam 
Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land. Among the less 
expensive books on the subject one of the best is Kent’s Biblical 

' Geography and History. Professor Laura H. Wild furnished many 
helpful suggestions in her Geographic Influences in Old Testament 
Masterpieces. J. B. Calkins’s Historical Geography of Bible Lands, 
is inexpensive and useful. 


CHAPTER V 

1. Biblical material. 

(1) The capture of Jericho. Rahab saved. Joshua 6. 

(2) Ai is taken while the people are united under Joshua. 
Joshua 7, 8. : k Re 

(3) The Book of Judges, which is earlier and more historical 
than Joshua, divides the Hebrew invaders into three parts. 
Judah and Simeon went south and conquered Hebron and Beth- 
lehem (Judges 1: 2-21). Manassch and Ephraim attacked the 
central part of Palestine and won Bethel and Bethoron (Judges 
1: 22-29). Zebulon, Asher, Naphtali, and Dan won some terri- 
tory north of the plain of Esdraelon, but made their homes chiefly 
among the Canaanites, with whom they made peace. 

The Hebrews were separated into three groups by (1) the val- 
ley of Aijalon and its cities Gezer, Aijalon, Bethshemesh, and 
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Jerusalem, which were held by the Canaanites; (2) the valley of 
Esdraelon, which was also held by the enemy. ; 

(4) Judges 3: 12-30. Ehud drives back the Moabites. 

(5) Judges 4, 5. Deborah wins a great battle. 

(6) Gideon defeats the Midianites. Judges 6, 7. 

(7) Samson holds the Philistines in check. Judges 13-16. 

2. Persons involved. Joshua, successor of Moses; Rahab, and 
Achan, the thief; Ehud, Deborah, Gideon, and Samson, the 
“Judges,’’ or deliverers, of Israel in times of warlike oppression. 

3. Chronology. Competent scholars differ to the extent at 
least of 360 years concerning the date of the exodus from Egypt. 
Doctor H. R. Hall, Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum, London, in a recent article (page 3 in The People 
and the Book, 1925) believes that we must identify the exodus 
with the expulsion of the Hyksos, as Josephus did. That took 
place about 1580 B. C. In the same book another able scholar, 
Doctor Adam C. Welch, professor of Hebrew in New College, 
Edinburgh, states (page 124) that in his judgment the evidence 
goes to show a date as late as 1445 B.C. or even later. Doctor 
Max L. Margolis prefers the date 1220 B. C. (History of the Jew- 
ish People, 754). This date is accepted by Matthews (Old Tes- 
tament Life and Literature, 1923) and many other recent writers. 

The Biblical chronology is not decisive, but whatever evidence 
may be fairly derived from the genealogical tables, general state- 
ments like I Kings 6:1, and the number of years given for the 
reigns of kings, goes to favor the earlier dates of the exodus. But 
the Bible does not contain a complete chronology, and that which 
is given is not self-consistent. 

There are two items only from the monumental inscriptions 
that have a bearing on the date of the exodus, a Tell-Amarna tab- 
let from about 1350 B. C., and Merneptah’s stele, from approxi- 
mately 1225-1215 B. C. From the first we learn that the Habiru 
(probably Hebrews) are endangering the Egyptian control of 
Jerusalem in the fourteenth century. But there is nothing in this 
statement to show whether these Hebrews are the result of an 
exodus from Egypt, or are invaders from the Arabian desert. 
Indeed, they may have been settled in Palestine for several gen- 
erations. From the second inscription we find that Pharaoh Mer- 
neptah defeated the people of Israel in Syria late in the thirteenth | 
century. This seems to indicate that Israel had settled in Pales- — 
tine before the time of Merneptah, but the meaning of the in- 
scription is not clear. We shall wait eagerly for new discoveries 
that throw light on the date of the settlement. Meanwhile we shall 
‘vial the following commonly accepted dates as possible and use- 


The exodus from Egypt, 1220 B. C. 
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Death of Moses and entrance into Palestine, 1180 B. C. 

Period of the Judges from 1180 to 1037 B. C. 

4. Books for this chapter. 

Kent, The Founders and rulers of United Israel. Wood, The 
Heroes of Early Israel. Bailey and Kent, History of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth, 59-84. Foakes-Jackson, Biblical History of the 
Hebrews, 60-63, 424,425. Peake, The People and the Book, 1-40, 
121-132. Peritz, Old Testament History, 96-121. Smith, H. P., 
Old Testament History. 


Carter VI 

1. Biblical material. 

(1) The boy Samuel. I Samuel 3. 

(2) Israel needs a leader. I Samuel 4: 1-7: 2. 

(3) Samuel as priest and judge. I Samuel 7: 3-17. 
as calls Saul to be the first king. I Samuel 9:1 to 
(5) Saul approved by the people. I Samuel 11. 

(6) Jonathan and Saul fight successfully against the Philistines. 
T Samuel 14. 

(7) Some reasons for Saul’s loss of popularity. I Samuel 15; 
22: 6-19; 28. 

(8) Death of Saul and Jonathan. I Samuel 31. 

2. Persons involved. Hannah, Eli, Samuel, Saul, Jonathan, 
and David. 

3. Chronology. Saul reigned from 1037 to 1017 B. C. 

4. Books for this chapter. 

Kent, Founders and Rulers of United Israel. Wood, The Heroes 
of Early Israel. McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 

ars, 975, 976. Peake, The People and the Book, 172-174, 131-133. 
Eailsy and Kent, History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 88-98. 
Margolis, History of the Jewish People, 37-44. Matthews, Old 
Testament Life and Literature, 76-89. 


CuaptTer VII 

1. Biblical material. 

(1) I Samuel 16: 1-13, 14-23; 17. Three accounts of David’s 
introduction to public life. 

(2) I Samuel 18. David the popular warrior. 

(3) I Samuel 21 to 25. Some stories of David’s outlaw life. 

(4) II Samuel 2-4. David king at Hebron, and a rival king in 
the north. ; ; 

(5) II Samuel 5: 1-12. David becomes king of all Israel and 
captures Jerusalem. 

(6) II Samuel 6. The sacred ark moved to Jerusalem. 

(7) II Samuel 5: 17-25. The Philistines subdued. 
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(8) II Samuel 23: 8-17. Stories of the Philistine wars. _ 

(9) II Samuel 8: 15-18 and 20: 23-25. David’s court officials. 

(10) II Samuel 8: 1-14. David enlarges the borders of Israel. 

(11) II Samuel 15-19. One of the evidences of the decline of 
David—the revolt of Absalom. 

2. Persons involved. David, Ishbosheth, Abiathar, Sheva, 
Absalom. 

3. Chronology. David reigned from 1017 to 977 B.C. 

4. Books for this chapter. 

Dahl, The Heroes of Israel’s Golden Age, 40-125. Bailey and 
Kent, History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 99-121. McCurdy 
History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, pars. 195-209, 511-538 
Margolis and Marx, History of the Jewish People, 45-60. Kent, 
Founders and Rulers of United Israel. H. P. Smith, Old Testament 
History. Matthews, Old Testament Life and Literature, 90-107. 


, 


CxaptTser VIII 

1. Biblical material. 

(1) Family quarrel over the throne. I Kings 1. 

(2) Luxury of Solomon’s court. I Kings 4: 20-28; 10. 

(3) Loss of tributary nations. I Kings 11: 14-25. 

(4) Solomon’s new buildings. I Kings 5: 1-7: 51. 

(5) Solomon’s navy and foreign trade. I Kings 9: 26-28; 10: 
11; 10: 14, 15; 10: 22-29. 

2. Persons involved. Solomon, Adonijah, Joab, Abiathar, Na- 
than, Bathsheba, Zadok, Queen of Sheba, Hiram king of Tyre, 
Jeroboam. 

3. Chronology. Solomon reigned from 977 to 937 B. C. 

4. Consult the same books as for Chapter VII. 


CuHapter IX 

1. Biblical material. 

(1) The division of the kingdom. I Kings 12: 1-25. 

(2) A prophet’s part in the division. I Kings 11 : 28—40. 

(3) A political motive for public worship. I Kings 12: 26-33. 

(4) A king of Egypt invades Jerusalem. I Kings 14: 25-28. 

(5) Petty kings and petty wars. I Kings 15: 1-16: 20. 

(6) King Omri, the builder of Samaria. I Kings 16: 21-28. 

(7) The important reign of Ahab. I Kings 16: 29-22: 40. 

(8) T'lijah opposes and defeats Jezebel and her Tyrian Baalism. 
I Kings 18: 17-46; 21 : 1-24; II Kings 9: 30-37. 

2. Persons involved. Jeroboam, Rehoboam, Ahijah, Omri, 
Ahab, Jezebel, Elijah, Elisha. 

3. Chronology. The northern kingdom is treated first in this 
book. After the fall of this kingdom in 722 B. C., we shall begin 
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again with the opening of the southern kingdom, or Judah, in 937 
B. C. The dates are as follows: 

Northern kingdom, 937-722 B. C. 

Southern kingdom, 937-586 B. C. 

Shishak I, king of Egypt, invaded Jerusalem between 932-930 
B. C. There is a record of this invasion on the southern wall 
of the temple of Amon at Karnak. Taanach and Gibeon are 
among the places mentioned as conquered at that time. This 
shows that the invasion covered both the north and the south. 

From 893 B. C. the dates of Biblical events may be compared 
with the Assyrian calendar, which is complete between that date 
and 650 B. C. Each year bears the name of an officer. From the 
mention of an eclipse in one of these years, 763 B. C., the date of 
which is independently determined by astronomers, all the re- 
maining years may be dated. By references in the Old Testament 
id rida events the following Biblical events are definitely 

ted: 


854 Ahab at the battle of Karkar. 
842 Jehu pays tribute. 

734 Ahaz pays tribute. 

722 Fall of Samaria. + 

_701 Invasion of Sennacherib. 


By means of these points of contact and the statement of the 
length of the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah very accurate 
chronological lists may be written to the end of the kingdom of 
Judah. 

4. Books for this chapter. 

Bailey and Kent, History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 139-168. 
The People and the Book, 260-262 (explanation of Tyrian Baal- 
ism). Dahl, Heroes of Israel’s Golden Age, 178-221. Matthews, 
Old Testament Life and Literature, 120-142. Margolis, History of 
the Jewish People, 67-77. Purinton, Literature of the Old Testa- 


ment, 132-135. 


CuHapTer X 

1. Biblical material. ’ , 

(1) II Kings 8: 7-15. A prophetic conspiracy. 

(2) II Kings 9: 1-13. The anointing of Jehu. 

(3) II Kings 10: 1-36. Jehu’s bloody reign. 

(4) II Kings 14: 23-29. The military successes of Jeroboam IT. 

(5) Amos 3: 9-4: 3; 5: 11-20; 6. Condemnation of luxury and 
oppression. / 

(6) Amos 4: 4-5: 8; 5: 21-27. Israel’s worship condemned. 

2. Persons involved. Elisha, Hazael, Ben-Hadad, Jehu, Joram, 
the king of Judah, Jezebel, Jeroboam II, Amos. 
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3. Chronology. 


ISRAEL PROPHETS 
842 Jehu 875 Elijah 
814 Jehoahaz 843 Elisha 
797 Jehoash 750 Amos 
781 Jeroboam If 746 Hosea 
740 Zechariah 


4. Books for this chapter. 

Dahl, Heroes of Israel’s Golden Age, 222-278. Kent, Kings and 
Prophets of Israel and Judah, 47-79. Margolis and Marx, History 
of the Jewish People, 78-94. Browne, Stranger than Fiction, 72— 
80. Bailey and Kent, History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 169— 
191. 


Cuaprer XI 

1. Biblical material. 

(1) Hosea 14: 1-14. Hosea’s loving appeal to Israel. 

(2) Hosea 6 and 8. Israel’s disobedience means destruction. 

(3) Hosea 11 and 12. God’s great love cannot save the nation. 

(4) II Kings 15: 16-31. Evil kings. Tribute will not save. 

(5) II Kings 17: 1-18. The fall of northern Israel. 

(6) II Kings 17 : 24-33. Experiences of the Israelites who were 
left in the land. 

2. Persons involved. The prophet Hosea, the kings of Israel, 
Tiglath Pileser III of Assyria, Shalmanezer IV, and Sargon II. 

8. Chronology. 


ISRAEL ASSYRIA PROPHETS 
740 Shallum 745 Tiglath Pileser 746 Hosea 
738 Menahem 727 Shalmanezer IV 
736 Pekahiah 722 Sargon II 
734 Pekah 


732-722 Hoshea 


4. Books for this chapter. 

Bailey and Kent, History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 191-199. 
Matthews, Old Testament Life and Literature, 161-165. Dahl, 
Heroes of Israel’s Golden Age, 279-291. Price, The Monuments and 
the Old Testament, 286-309. Kent, Kings and Prophets of Israel 
and Judah, 83-111. 


CuartEer XII 

1. Biblical material. 

(1) I Kings 14: 25-28. A king of Egypt invades Jerusalem. 

(2) I Kings 12: 21-24; 15: 1-8. Scanty records of Judah in 
the first two reigns. 

(3) I Kings 15: 9-24. Asa makes reforms and pays tribute. 

(4) I Kings 22: 2-49. Jehoshaphat makes alliance with Ahab 
against Syria, but refuses Ahab a share in the naval enterprise. 
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2. Persons involved. Rehoboam, Shishak, Asa, Jehoshaphat, 
The “Jahvist,” first historian of Judah. 
3. Chronology. 


JUDAH EGYPT 
937 Rehoboam 947 Shishak 
920 Abijah 
876 Jehoshaphat 
843 Ahaziah 


4. Books for this chapter. The same as in Chapter IX, with 
oH addition of Price, The Monuments and the Old Testament, 262- 


CuHapTer XIII 

1. Biblical material. 

(1) II Kings 11. Athaliah overcome at last. 

(2) If Kings 12. Joash (Jehoash) directs the priests to repair 
the temple. 

(3) II Kings 15: 1-7 and II Chronicles 26. The prosperous 
reign of Azariah (Uzziah). 

(4) II Kings 16. The foolish tribute and idolatry of Ahaz. 

(5) Isaiah 3, 4, 7, 8. The prophet’s warnings in the time of 


aZ. 

(6) Isaiah 10: 5-27. God uses Assyria as an agent. 

(7) II Kings 18: 1-19: 37. Hezekiah’s good reign and Jeru- 
salem’s wonderful deliverance from the Assyrians. 

(8) Micah 2, 3. Warnings against the upper classes because of 
oppression of the poor. 

2. Persons involved. Athaliah, daughter of Jezebel ; Jehoiada, 
the high priest; King Joash, King Azariah, King Ahaz, King 
Hezekiah; Isaiah and Micah; King Sennacherib of Assyria. 

3. Chronology. 


JUDAH ASSYRIA 
842 Athaliah 860-825 Shalmanezer 
836 Joash (854 King Ahab of Israel opposed 
796 Amaziah Shalmaneser at Karkar) 
782 Azariah (Uzziah) 745-727 Tiglath Pileser III 
751 Jotham (regent) 727-722 Shalmanezer IV 
735 Ahaz 722-705 Sargon II 
715 Hezekiah 705-681 Sennacherib 


4. Books for this chapter. Same as for Chapter X. 


Cuarrer XIV 
1. Biblical material. 
(1) If Kings 21. Religious reaction under Manasseh and 
on. 
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(2) Zephaniah 1 and Jeremiah 6: 22-26. The prophets see in 
the approach of the Scythians a warning from God. E 

(3) II Kings 22: 1-7. Character and interests of young king 
Josiah. 

(4) Jeremiah 7. Trust not in merely formal worship. 

(5) II Kings 22: 8-23: 28. Discovery of the Book of the Law. 

(6) Deuteronomy 5, 6. The revised law and its religious value. 

(7) Nahum 2:3-13 and 3:1-19. Songs over the fall of the 
“Den of Lions.” 

2. Persons involved. King Josiah, his secretary Shaphan, the 
high priest Hilkiah, the prophets Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Nahum, 


and the prophetess Huldah. 
3. Chronology. 

JUDAH ASSYRIA PROPHETS 
686 Manasseh 681 Esarhaddon, conqueror of 630 Zephaniah 
641 Amon Egypt, Palestine, and Tyre 626 Jeremiah 
639 Josiah 668 Ashurbanipal, king of As- 612 Nahum 
609 Jehoiakim syria in its golden age. 

Great library at Nineveh 


built 
626 Nabopolassar 
612 Nineveh destroyed 


4. Books for this chapter. 

Price, The Monuments and the Old Testament, 328-350. The 
People and the Book, 142-145. Kent, Kings and Prophets of Israel 
and Judah, 186-236. Matthews, Old Testament Life and Litera- 
ture, 184-199. Bailey and Kent, History of the Hebrew Common- 
wealth, 221-238. G. A. Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, vol. 2, 
3-32. McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, pars. 
835-864. Peritz, Old Testament History, 200-207. H. P. Smith, 
Old Testament History. 


CHAPTER XV 

1. Biblical material. 

(1) Il Kings 24: 1-7. Nebuchadrezzar wins at Carchemish and 
controls the world. 

(2) Habakkuk 1: 12-2: 4; Jeremiah 12: 1-4. The prosperity 
of the wicked. 

(3) Jeremiah 22: 1-9; 22: 13-19. Condemnation of the king. 

(4) Jeremiah 25: 1-18. The doom of Jerusalem. 

(5) Jeremiah 26. Persecution of Jeremiah and another prophet. 

(6) Jeremiah 36. Jeremiah’s book written and burned. 

(7) Jeremiah 13: 18-25; 23: 24-30. Eulogy of Jehoiachin and 
the queen mother. 

(8) II Kings 24: 10-17. The first captivity, 597 B. C. 

2. Persons involved. Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon; Je- 
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hoiakim and Jehoiachin, kings of Judah; the prophets Jeremiah 
and Habakkuk. 


3. Chronology. 
JUDAH BABYLONIA PROPHETS 
609 Jehoahaz 605 Nebuchadrezzar, king for 604 Habakkuk 
608 Jehoiakim forty-three years 626-576 Jeremiah 


597 Jehoiachin 


4. Books for this chapter. 

Fowler, Great Leaders of Hebrew History, 30-40. Kent, Kings 
and Prophets of Israel and Judah, 243-265. Matthews, Old Tes- 
tament Life and Literature, 200-204. 


Cuaprer XVI 

1. Biblical material. 

(1) Ezekiel 12: 8-20; 13: 1-16; Jeremiah 29: 16-20. Jerusa- 
lem must be destroyed. 

(2) Jeremiah 24. The good and the bad figs. 

(3) Ezekiel 8:1-11:12. The gross worship maintained in 
Jerusalem. 

(4) Jeremiah 27: 2-17. Serve Nebuchadrezzar and live. 

(5) Jeremiah 28. Debate between Jeremiah and Hananiah. 

(6) II Kings 24: 20-25: 2; Lamentations 2: 11-22. Siege of 
Jerusalem. 

(7) Jeremiah 34. The perfidy of the Hebrews in their treat- 
ment of the slaves. 

(8) Jeremiah 37: 1-39:18. Jeremiah’s arrest and rescue. 

(9) II Kings 25: 3-21. The second capture of Jerusalem. 

(10) Jeremiah 11: 39-46. The treatment of Jeremiah by the 
Babylonians. 

2. Persons involved. King Zedekiah, King Nebuchadrezzar, 
Prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 


3. Chronology. 
JUDAH BABYLONIA PROPHETS 
586 Zedekiah 605 Nebuchadrezzar 626 Jeremiah 


592 Ezekiel 


4. Books for this chapter. 

Bailey and Kent, History of Hebrew Commonwealth, 239-251. 
Kent, Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah, 255-307. Mc- 
Curdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, pars. 1148-1239. 
Fowler, Great Leaders of Hebrew History, 41-68. 


Cuaprer XVII 


1. Biblical material. ; 
(1) Psalms 40, 43, 130, 187. Laments of the exiles. 
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(2) Jeremiah 40. The governorship of Gedaliah at Mizpah. 

(3) Ezekiel 33: 24-29. The hopes and sins of the Jews in the 
homeland. 

(4) Jeremiah 41:1-15. The murder of Gedaliah and many 
Jews at Mizpah. 

(5) Jeremiah 41: 16-43: 7. The remnant go to Egypt against 
the advice of Jeremiah. 

(6) Ezekiel 40-48. Ezekiel’s plan for reconstructing the reli- 
gious life. 

2. Persons involved. The Jews in Palestine; Jews in Egypt; 
Jews in Babylonia; Gedaliah; Ishmael, murderer of Gedaliah; 
Jeremiah in Egypt; Ezekiel in Babylonia. 


8. Chronology. 
JUDAH BABYLONIA PROPHETS 
586-581 Gedaliah 605-562 Nebuchadrez- 626-576 Jeremiah 
581-562 Exile in Egypt zar, king 592-570 Ezekiel 


586-562 Exile in Babylon 


4. Books for this chapter. 

McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, pars. 1240- 
1312. Fowler, Great Leaders of Hebrew History, 78-86. Kent, 
Makers and Teachers of Judaism, 5-23. Bailey and Kent, History 
of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 252-259. Matthews, Old Testament 
Life and Literature, 218-236. Price, The Monuments and the Old 
Testament, 357-367. 


Cuapter XVIII 
1. Biblical material. 


(1) II Kings 25: 27-30. Amil-Marduk releases Jehoiachin 
from prison. 

(2) Isaiah 21: 1-10. Prophecy of the downfall of Babylon in 
view of the conquest of Cyrus. 

(8) Isaiah 13: 1-14: 23. Near approach of the destruction of 
Babylon. 

(4) Leviticus 17-26. The “Code of Holiness” produced in 
Babylonia. 

(5) Isaiah 40. Announcement of release from exile. 

(6) Isaiah 41. First clear statement of ethical monotheism. 

(7) Isaiah 42. Spiritual conquest takes the place of war. 

(8) Isaiah 44: 21-45: 4. God appoints Cyrus as a messiah. 

(9) Isaiah 53. Redemption from sin through the “Suffering 
Servant.” 

2. Persons involved. Second Isaiah, Cyrus the Great. 
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3. Chronology. 
JUDAH PROPHETS 
562-538 Jews still in exile 546-538 Second Isaiah 


BABYLONIA 
561-560 Amil-Marduk, king of Babylonia 
560-556 Nergal-Shar Usur, his successor 
556 Labashi-Marduk, his successor 
556-538 Nabuna-Id, the last king of Babylonia 
559-528 Cyrus the Great, king of Persia 


4. Books for this chapter. 

Same as in preceding chapter, and McCurdy, History, Proph- 
ecy, and the Monuments, pars. 1390-1419. Also Bailey and Kent, 
History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 259-270. Fowler, Great 
Leaders of Hebrew History, 87-96. H. P. Smith, Old Testament 
History, 301-343. Kent, Makers and Teachers of Judaism, 27-34. 


CuHapTer XIX 

1. Biblical material. 
; (1) Ezra 1:1-11. The decree of Cyrus and his gifts to the 
ews. 

(2) Haggai, chapters 1 and 2. Exhortations to rebuild the 
temple. 
: (3) Zechariah, chapters 1-8. Pictures of the bright future of 
srael. 

2. Persons involved. Cyrus; Cambyses; Darius I; Haggai; 
Zechariah; Zerubbabel, a Jewish prince; Joshua, the high priest. 


3. Chronology. 
JUDEA PERSIA PROPHETS 
536 Zerubbabel 559-528 Cyrus the Great 520 Haggal 
536 Joshua 528-522 Cambyses 520-518 Zechariah 


522-486 Darius I 


4. Books for this chapter. 

Browne, Stranger than Fiction, 104-110. Kent, Makers and 
Teachers of Judaism, 38-64. Fowler, Great Leaders of Hebrew His- 
tory, 96-114. Price, The Monuments and the Old Testament, 368- 
399. Peritz, Old Testament History, 239-253. Bailey and Kent, 
History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 270-279. Matthews, Old 
Testament Life and Literature, 237-257. H. P. Smith, Old Tes- 
tament History, 344-381. 


CuHapTreR XX 
1. Biblical material. f 
(1) Malachi 1: 1-4:3. A challenge to faith. : 
(2) Nehemiah 1: 1-2: 20. The mission of Nehemiah. 
(3) Nehemiah 3, 4. The rebuilding of the wall. 
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(4) Nehemiah 5. Nehemiah’s social reforms. > 

(5) Ezra 7: 6-27; Nehemiah 8: 1-8. The return of Ezra with 
the law. ; 

(6) Ezra 10. Ezra banishes foreign wives. 

2. Persons involved. Malachi, Nehemiah, Ezra. 

3. Chronology. 


JUDAH PERSIA PROPHETS 

444 Nehemiah 486-464 Xerxes I 450 Malachi 

400 Ezra 464-424 Artaxerxes I 450 Isaiah 56-66 
424-423 Xerxes II Isaiah 35, 36 
423-404 Darius IT Obadiah 


4. Books for this chapter. 

H. P. Smith, Old Testament History, 382-412. Matthews, Old 
Testament Life and Literature, 258-267. Fowler, Great Leaders of 
Hebrew History, 123-151. Bailey and Kent, History of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth, 279-285. Price, The Monuments and the Old Tes- 
tament, 400-415. Peritz, Old Testament History, 254-267. Kent, 
Makers and Teachers of Judaism, 70-134. Peake, The People and 
the Book, 290-296. 


CHAPTER XXI 

1. Biblical material. 

(1) The Book of Ruth. The story of the nobility of a foreigner. 

(2) Jonah. A protest against the bigotry of the Jews. 

(3) The Book of Job. A protest against conservatism in theol- 
ogy. - 

2. Persons involved. Authors of Ruth, Jonah, Job; followers 
of Ezra; followers of a more liberal tradition. 

3. Chronology. Ruth and Jonah belong to the time of Ezra. 
Job finds an appropriate setting either about 450 or 350 B. C. 

4. Books for this chapter. 

Fowler, Great Leaders of Hebrew History, 160-187. Peritz, Old 
Testament History, 267-277. H. P. Smith, Old Testament History, 
364-371. Matthews, Old Testament Life and Literature, 267-277. 


Cuapter XXII 

1. Biblical material. 

(1) Joel. The plague of locusts, a forerunner of the day of 
judgment. 

(2) Isaiah 24-27. An apocalypse, revealing the unrest of the 
period of suffering at the time of Alexander. 
s ae 9-14. An apocalypse. The Greeks are men- 
ioned. 

(4) Ecclesiastes. Influenced by Greek thought, the author 
asks: “‘What is the meaning of life?” 
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(5) Eeclesiasticus. Observations and philosophic meditations 
on life. 

(6) Psalm 139. Combines the new thought of the day with 
lofty devotion. 

2. Persons involved. Alexander the Great, and the authors of 
the apocalyptic and philosophical books. 

3. Chronology. References to the Greeks and to the wide-spread 
changes reflect period from 350 to 200 B. C. 

4. Books on this chapter. 

Bailey and Kent, History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 295- 
304. H. P. Smith, Old Testament History, 413-440. Matthews, 
Old.Testament Life and Literature, 278-300. Fowler, Great Leaders 
of Hebrew History, 152-168. Kent, Makers and Teachers of Juda- 
ism, 140-185. Peritz, Old Testament History, 278-291. 


CuHapTerR XXIII 

1. Biblical material. 

(1) First Maccabees. Persecution of the Jews by Antiochus 
and the Greeks, and the successes against them of the Maccabean 

ers. 

(2) Second Maccabees. Stories illustrating the Maccabean 
struggles. 

(3) Book of Daniel. Examples of religious heroism which 
should inspire the Jews to be loyal to their God. 

(4) Psalms 44, 74, 79, 83. The feelings of Jewish sufferers in 
this period. " i 

(5) Book of Esther. Story of Jewish skill in defeating the hos- 
tile power. . ae 

(6) Book of Judith. A story illustrating the superiority of the 
Jews to the Gentiles. Me 

(7) Book of Tobit. Jewish ideals of family life. 

2. Persons involved. Antiochus IV, Greek king at Antioch; 
Jason, high priest in Jerusalem; Mattathias, Jewish priest at Mo- 
din; Judas and his brothers; authors of Daniel, Psalms of the 
period, Esther, Judith, and Tobit. 

3. Chronology. 


: JUDEA GREEKS AT ANTIOCH LITERATURE 
165 Judas Maccabeus 187 Antiochus IV 165 Daniel 
161 Jonathan, leader 164 Antiochus V 165 Psalms 44, 74, 89 
143 Simon, leader 162 Demetrius 141 Psalm 110 
141 Simon becomes king 150 Alexander Balas 135 Tobit 

and priest 145 Demetrius II 125 I Maccabees 
135 Hyrcanus I, king 136 Antiochus VI Judith 

and priest II Maccabees 


4. Books for this chapter. 
Peritz, Old Testament History, 292-317. Margolis and Marx, 
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History of the Jewish People, 134-158. Fowler, Great Leaders of — 
Hebrew History, 188-231. Bailey and Kent, History of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth, 305-326. H. P. Smith, Old Testament History, 
440-498. Kent, Makers and Teachers of Judaism, 189-247. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
1. Sources. 
(1) Psalms of Solomon. Pictures of the Messiah. 
(2) Josephus, Wars, I, 6, 7, 9-18, 21-33. 
2. Persons involved. Pompey, Roman general; Herod, ap- 
pointed king of the Jews by Rome. 


3. Chronology. 

Bicy JUDEA B.C. ROME B.C. LITERATURE 

105 Aristobulus 63 Pompey captures 50 Psalms of Solomon 

104 Alexander Jan- Jerusalem Josephus, who wrote 
neeus 60 First triumvirate the history of the 

69 Alexandra 47 Ceesar supreme Jews in his Antiqui- 

68 Aristobulus IT 44 Death of Cesar tiesand Wars, lived 

40 Herod the Great 31 Augustus emperor 37 t095 A. D. 


4. Books for this chapter. 

Peritz, Old Testament History, 318-3833. Fowler, Great Leaders 
of Hebrew History, 232-266. Kent, Makers and Teachers of Juda- 
asm, 251-310. Margolis and Marx, History of the Jewish People, 
158-176. Bailey and Kent, History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 


327-344. 
CHAPTER XXV 


Books for this concluding chapter. 

Fowler, Great Leaders of Hebrew History, 267-273. Sanders, 
Old Testament History, 130-140. Bailey and Kent, History of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth, 345-356. Kent, Biblical Geography and 
corp 229-235. R. L. Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews, 264— 
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LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 


1100 B. C. 
1000 B. C. 


960 B. C. 


887-842 B. 
780-740 B. 


750 B. C. 
746 B.C. 


740-690 B. 


650-621 B. 


630 B. C. 


626-621 B. 


612 B. C. 


605-600 B. 


597-570 B. 


550-530 B. 


C. 


C. 


C. 


C. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


Song of Deborah. Judges 5. 

Lament over Saul and Jonathan. II Samuel 
1: 19-27. 

Biography of Saul. I Samuel 9-11. 

J document. One strand of the Pentateuch. 
Earliest law code. Exodus 34: 14-26. 

E document. One strand of the Pentateuch. 
Stories of Elijah and Elisha. I Kings 17- 
II Kings 13: 21 (in part). 

os. 

Hosea. 

Ten Commandments. Exodus 20: 2-17. 

Isaiah 1-39 (in part). 

Micah. 

Psalms 20, 21, and possibly others. 

Proverbs (part of chapters 25-29). 

JE document. Union of two strands of the 
Pentateuch. 

Zephaniah. 

Jeremiah 1-6. 

Deuteronomy (in part). 

Nahum. 

Habakkuk. 

First edition of Jeremiah written, including 
most of chapters 1—20. 

Ezekiel. 

Lamentations. 

Parts of Jeremiah. 

Several Psalms. 

Leviticus 17-26. ‘‘ Holiness Code.” 

Obadiah. 

Isaiah 40—55. 

Deuteronomy completed. 

Books of Kings and Samuel completed. 

Deuteronomic editors make additions to the 
JE document and the Book of Judges. 
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520-518 B. C. 


450 B. C. 
400-330 B. C. 


300-250 B. C. 


200-135 B. C. 
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Haggai. 

Zechariah 1-8. 

Isaiah 9: 1-7 and 11: 1-10. 

Isaiah 56-66. 

Malachi. 

Psalms 3-41 collected in one book. 

P document of the Pentateuch. 

Documents JE, D, and P united to form Penta- 
teuch. 

Ruth. 

Jonah. 

Joel. 


Job. 

I and ITI Chronicles. 
Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Zechariah 9-14. 

Song of Songs. 

Proverbs 10-24 collected in one book. 
Psalms 42-79 collected in one book. 
Ecclesiastes. 

Book of Proverbs completed. 
Esther. 

Daniel. 

Book of Psalms completed. 
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Abraham, 7, 9, 12 
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Adonijah, 54 
Ahab, 66 
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oe the Great, 2, 132, 
Alexandria, 125, 126, 164, 168 
Allenby, 26 

Ammonites, 40, 41 

Amorites, 51 

Amos, 65, 73-76 

Anshan, 135 

Antioch, 168 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 168, 169 
Antipater, 180 

Apocryphal books, 165 
Arabia, 8 

Ark, 48, 50, 52 

Armenians, 113 

Artaxerxes, 147 

Asa, 65, 88 

Ashtoreth, 67 

Asia Minor, 58 

Assyria, 80, 81, 82 

Assyrian tablets, 81, 82 
Athaliah, 92 

Augustus, 4 


Baal, 25, 35 

Baalis, 125 

Baasha, 65 

Babylon, 108, 128, 132, 133 
Balak, 18 


Baruch, 109, 110 
Bathsheba, 54 
Bel, 108 
Belshazzar, 135 
Ben-Hadad, 69 
Ben Sira, 192 
Bethel, 65 
Bethshan, 27, 42 
Borsippa, 135 
Bribery, 94 
Browning’s Saul, 43 


Cabot, Richard C., 12 
Calebites, 47 
Carchemish, 107 
Cervantes’ Don Quizote, 156 
Chebar, 114 
Cincinnatus, 40, 41 
Coastal plain, 25 
Columbus, 7 
Cornwall, 58 

Crete, 39 

Cross, 1 

Cyrus, 132-138 


Damascus, 26, 69 

Dan, 65 

Daniel, 113 

Daniel, Book of, 173, 188 
David, 46-52 

Dead Sea, 27, 28 
Deborah, 21, 33 
Dedication, Feast of, 173 
Democracy, 20-21 
Deuteronomy, 150 

Dies Irae, 100 
Dispersion, 192, 193 
Drunkenness, 73 
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E document, 83, 150 
Eastern highland, 27 
Ecclesiastes, 166 
Ecclesiasticus, 166 
Edom, 57, 147 
Edomites, 146 
Egypt, 14, 15, 16 
ud, 3 
Eleazar, 171 
Elephantine, 126 
Elijah, 64, 67, 69, 147 
Elisha, 64, 69, 70 
Enoch, Book of, 188 
Esau, 11 
Esdraelon, 26 
Exile, 122-130, 138 
Exodus, 20 


Ezekiel, 111, 113, 114, 115, 


129, 130, 150 
Ezra, 153 
Ezra, Book of, 140 


Fleet of Solomon, 57, 58 
Foot-hills, 27 


Galilee, Sea of, 26 
Gamaliel, 192 

Gaza, 25 

Gedaliah, 123-125 
Gehenna, 101 

Gerar, 10 

Gerasa, 163 

Gerizim, Mount, 154 
Gibeah, 40 

Gideon, 33 

Gilboa, Mount, 25, 44 
Gilgal, 41 

Goethe’s Faust, 158 
Golden Calf, 65 
Golden Candlestick, 55 
Golden Rule, 192 
Goshen, 15, 16, 20 
Grass, 8 

Greece, 2, 3, 24, 163 
Greek language, 163, 165 
Greeks, 1 


Habakkuk, 109 
Hagar, 9 

epee? 142, 143, 146, 184 
Hammurabi, 
Hananiah, 116 
Harran, 106 

Hazael, 67, 69, 70 
Hebrew tribes, 7, 8, 14, 15 
Hebron, 15, 47 
Hellenism, 166 
Hermon, Mount, 26 
Herod the Great, 180 
Herodotus, 108 
Hezekiah, 96 
Hilkiah, 103 

Hillel, 192 

Hiram, 58 

Holiness Code, 150 
Holy City, 52, 87 
Holy Place, 55 
Hosea, 64, 77-79 
Hugo, Victor, 186 
Huldah, 100 

Huleh, Lake, 26 
Hyksos, 15 
Hyrcanus, 179, 180 


Immortality, 174 

Isaac, 10 

Isaiah, 65 

Isaiah of Babylon (II Isaiah), 
132, 138 

Isaiah, Book of, 186 

Ishbaal, 47 

Ishmael, 10, 125 


J document, 89, 90, 150 

Jabesh, 40, 41 

Jacob, i 147 

JE document, 104, 150 

Jehoiachin, 111 

Jehoiakim, 108, 111 

Jehoshaphat, 89 

Jehovah, 35 

Jehu, 67, 69-73 

Jeremiah, 99, 109, 110, 116,. 
118, 119, 125, 129 
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Jeroboam II, 72, 155 Media, 134 


Jerusalem, 27 

Jesus Christ, 147 
Jezebel, 66, 67, 69, 71 
Jezreel, 71 

Joab, 54 

Job, 156-158 

Joel, 187 

Jonah, 154-156 
Jonathan, 39, 42, 45 
Jordan Valley, 28, 29 
Joseph, 9, 15 


Josiah, ‘99-101, 108 
Judah, 8 

aig 130 

Judas Maccabeus, 48 


Karkar, 81 
Karnak, 88 
Kent, C. F., 3, 4 
Kishon, 25, 33 


Laban, 11 

ee eon, Book of, 117- 
123 

Law, 17, 19, 189, 190, 191 

Lawrence, Colonel, 8 

Lebanon mountains, 50, 56 

Litany River, 25 

Longfellow, H. W., Judas Mac- 

cabeus, 171 

Lot, 9 

Louis a 54 

Luke, 3 

Luxury of Solomon’s court, 56 


Maccabees, 168-173 
McKinley, President, 46 
Mahanaim, 47 

Malachi, 146, 147 
Manasseh, 97 

Marduk, 107, 133, 134 
Mattathias, 172 
Matthews, I. G., 49, 141 


Merneptah, 20 

Messiah, 2, 184, 187 
Messianic age, 52 

Messianic prophecies, pie 186 
ee s Moses, 1 
Michmash, 4 

Midianites, 33 

Migrations, 8 

Mizpah, 124 

Moab, 18, 50, 57 

Moabite stone, 51 
Moabites, 32, 154 

Modin, 172 

Mohammed, 8 

Montefiore, C. F., 166 
Moore, G. F., Judaism, 184 
Morality of Hebrews, 36 
Moses, 16, 17, 19 

Moulton, Richard G., 136, 137 
Mount of Precipitation, 26 
Mount Zion, 48, 55, 62, 187 


Nabateans, 8 
Nabonidus, 135 
Nahum, 104 
Nathan, 54 
Nazareth, 25, 26 
Nebo, 18, 23 
Nebuchadrezzar, 107-110 
Necho, 103 
Nehemiah, 147-150 
New Testament, 163 
Nile valley, 15 
Nineveh, 106 
Nippur, 114 


Omri, 64, 66 


Palestine, geography of, 23-30 
Pathros, 127 

Paul, 192 

Penuel, 64 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders, 20 
Pharisees, 177 
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Philistines, 34, 39, 49 
Pilgrim F athers, 7 

Pilgrim Psalms, 48 

Pisgah, 23 

Pithom, 20 

eee) a 

Prayer, 1 

ree Book of, 157 
Psalms, 148, 144 

Psalms of Solomon, 184, 185 


Rachel, 10 

Ramah, 38, 39, 65 
Ramoth-Gilead, 70 
Ramses IJ, 16, 20 
Ramses, City of, 20 
Reade, Charles. 113 
Rebekah, 10 
Rehoboam, 61, 62 
Revelation, Book of, 188 
Riblah, 124 
see 1 


vat Theodore, 46 
Ruth, 154, 155 


Sabbath, 130, 133 
Samaria, 27, 79, 82 
Samaritans, 154 
Samson, 34 
Samuel, 38, 39 
Santayana, 7 
Sarah, 

Sargon, 80 

Saul, 88-45 
Scotland, 24 
Scythians, 99 
Semites, 15 
Sennacherib, 96 
Septuagint, 63 
Shalmanezer, 80 
Shammai, 192 
Shechem, 63, 64 
Shephelah, 29 


Sheva, 51 

Shishak, 64 

Simon, 176 

Sinai, Mount, 17 
Socrates, 163 
Sodom, 9 

Solomon, ene 
Son of Man, 1 

Sons of the ee 38, 39 
Sorley, 2 

Susa, 147 
Switzerland, 24 
Syria, 57, 65, 66, 71 
Syrians, 50 


Tahpanhes, 125 
Taxation, 73, 94 
Tell-Abib, 114, 128 
Tell El-Amarna, 14 
Temple of Solomon, 55, 88, 
129, 140-144, 191 
Ten Tribes, 80 
Tiglath-Pileser IV, 96 
Tirzah, 64 
Turks, 113 
Tyrian Baal, 67 
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Uexigh Caeaniene 93, 95 


Washington, George, 33 
Western highland, 27 
Wilson, Woodrow, 186 
Worship, 12 


Yahu, 126 


Zadok, 54 

Zechariah, 142, be 146, 184 
Zedekiah "115, 1 

Zephaniah, 99, 100 
Zerubbabel, 144 

Zeus, 173 

Zionist movement, 181 
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